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ABSTRACr , ^ , 

This report discusses the administration of the 1977 
summer food program for children, Widespread abuses in 1976 and. 
earlier programs^ are reviewe'd. It is held that although some abuses 
did occur in 1977, these were fewer an,d less serious than before. 
Causes of the program abuses are discussed in detail, ahd include 
such factors as: (1) inadequate funds for' State administration; (2) 
insufficient State staffing; (3) circumstancei^encouraging ^sponsors 
-t© submit overstated claims for payment; {^Y ioentif ication of 
program target areas ^^ds more attentidln; (5) improved but still 
inconsistent approval of sponsors and sites5v^{6) improved control o% 
bidding and dontrac'j:ing ; (7) insufficient St are program monitoring^ 
^nd action oh\ponitoring. results; and (8.) .excessive advance payments 
to sponsors* Legislative an^d administrative actions fot overcoming 
these problems are suggested. An appendix outlines the statuig of 
previous recommendations made to Co^ngress and to the Secretary of ^ 
Agriculture* (EE) V • ' 
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The summer feeding program for children, 
' adVniriistered by the Department of Agri* 
culture's Food and Nutrition Service and the 
States, has a long history of problerns, incljjd- 
ingfraudulent bidding and Contracting, lunches 
thrown away, spoiled or otherwise unsatis- 
factory food,. meals given to adults, and ex- 
cessive reimbur-sement claims\ The Senate 
5 Subcommittee on Nutrition asked. G AO' to 
review the 1977 program. Seriou§ probJenl?^ 
, were still present, but there -was no evidencfe 
of many of the abuses which pccurred in 
previous ye^s. ^ v 

The Congress and the Department slJuMi^^ 
specific attention to, the legislative ci^iiN^Tibn 
State Administrative funds and /to factors ^ 
_yhich encourage some sponsors to overstate 
thetr reinrjbursement claims. AlscP program 
adrtiinistration should be improved in several 
are^s. • ' 
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CED-78-gO 
tyi^hCH 31, 1978 




COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 20940 



,8-178564 



The Honorable George McGovern, Chairman 
SubcommLttee on Nutrition 1 
Committee on Agriculture, l^trition, • ' 

■Uni ted • Staces Senate 



Dear MrT Chairman: • 

ThisJ:report discusses the administration of- the 1977 
summer food service prograTn for children. It also dis- 
cu^^ses the potential impapt of certain aspects of the re- 
cently enacted -legislation ori the 1978 program. ' 



flagrant abuses bhayfecter izing this 
y^ars did not se^ip .^|p^l?e - present in 



pr o- 
the 



Many of the 
gram in previous y^ars cia not seem -.i 
1977 program^^ but significant- abus^* T:,gTnained 'The 
Congress revised the program's authprizing legislation in 
iMovember , 1977, . but additional legislative chajiges- are needed 
to help prev/ent abuses, as d'lscu.^sed in the reporjt. Several 
administrative changes a're also jfecpraraended in the x.eport 
and were discussed with Food and ."Nutrition Service .officials 
before the issuance of fin^r program .regulation^s^for 1978. 

, * * .. 

This report's r ecorrmendations ' to' the Secretary of 
Agriculture are on pages" 45 and 46. As you know, section 
236_of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 inquires 
the head of ^Federal agency to submit a written statement 
on actions taj?eh-on ou'r ' recommendations to the House 
Committee on Government Operations and the Senate Committee 
on Governmeptal Affairs not later than 60 days after the 
date of. the report and to the House and Senate Committee • 
on Appropriations withjthe agency's first request- for 
appropriations made mor^ than''60 days after the date of 
the' report . « >• ' . " 




ly yours 



Comptroller General 
Of the United States 
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y COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S REPORT THE SUMMER FEEDING PROGRAM 

TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUTRITION, FOR CHILDREN: REFORMS 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, BEGUN — MANY MORE URGENTLY 

NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY NEEDED 

DIGEST 

^ Almost since its inception in 1971, the summer 
feedinq program for children from economically 
poor areas has had cont inual ly recur r ing pro- 
\ bleiDS adversely affecting program operations 

and goals. The program, g^enerally administered 
by State education agencies under the overall 
supervision of the D^artment of Agriculture's 
Food and Nutr i ti on Sefv'i'de , is oper ated by 
nonprofit sponsors at neighborhood feedinq 
sites, 

Some of these past problems were fraudulent 
bidding and contracting, many meals thrown 
, away spoiled or otherwise unsatisfactory food/ 
meals given to adalts, excessive reimbursement 
claims, and qther program violations. (See 
P. 2.) 

Although neither GAO nor' other entities saw 
evidence of many of these abuses. in the 1977 
program, the program still had ^ir^ous pro- 
blems. Improvement was p^rticulat-W noticeable 
in bidding and contracting activities in New 
York City where the most ser iougi, prc^blems were 
ancovered in previous years. (See pp. 5 to 11.) 



^ UNDERLYING CAUSES OF PROG RAM AB USES 



-Several factors contributed to the abuses. ~ One 
was the inflexible legislative limits on the 
amount of Federal funds for State administration 
Th i s r esul ted in some States having to absorb 
part of these costs because they exceeded the' 
Federal reimbursement ceiling. This could re- 
sult in States refusing to administer the pr o- 
gram — as New York-has f^r 1978. 
.^^ \ 

Insufficient funds for State administration can 
mealT more money being wast'^ed on improper ^ and 



Tear Sheet Upon rerhoval. the report ^^'w^ \ 

cover date should be noted hereon. ' ^ 
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inefficient feeding opetations than would have 
been spent for good admini a tr ation . 

Under law, the Food and Nutrition Service must 
administer the program if a State.' ia unable or 
unwilling to do so. Federal personnel must 
act as local , administrator's performijiq all the 
approval and monitoring f unctlons^ormally per- 
formed by the State. The costs of using Federal 
personnel can be higher than the costs of usinq 
State personnel . ' 

GAO previously recommended legislation to 
change .the method of determining the maximum 
funding level for State administration. 
Although some changes were made, more are- 
needed to provide the needed flexibility in 
/ establishing ceildngs on State administrative 
funds. (See pp. ^2 to 18.) 

Another ^asic problem is overstated reimburse- 
ment claims. These are encouraged when spon- 
-sors are given approval to operate sites with- 
out access to refrigeration. This is further 
complicated at sites which also lack access to 
sheltered facilities. When it rains, sponsors 
have to permit the children to remove" meals 
from the site or not give them any at all. 
Food eaten away from the site or sponsor 
supervision is not eligible for reimbursement. 

Leftover meals caused by bad weather or other 
factors are ineligible for reimbursement un- 
less stored and served later. This, of courseir 
requires refrigeration. Nonprofit sponsors 
sometimes claimed reimbursement for ineligible 
meals so that they did not have to absorb the 
cost or default on obligations to food vendors 
(See pp. 19 to 22. ) . 

Some, site personnel seemed to be conscientiously 
trying to follow program rules to the extent 
permitted by the situation but still served 
meals that ^ere not eligible for reimbursement. 
Other sponsors were, not making effective efforts 
to match thei,r meal orders' with the number of 
children at th^ir sites. 

The obvious solution to' this problem would be to ' 
obtain sites with adequate facilities, such as 



i 



schools • Although better efforts are needed i 
this direction, it may not be possible to 
obtain such sites in some areas despite ex-^ 
tensive efforts to do so. (See pp. 22 to 26.) 

Specific Department of Agriculture attention 
should also be directed to 

- — determining areas ' eligibility for program 
benefits (see pp. 26 and 27), 

— clustered and overlapping feeding sites (see 
pp. 28 and 29) , 

— keeping sponsors that had poor previous per- 
formances out of the program (see pp. 30 
and 31), ^ 

— visiting proposed feeding sites before they 
are approved (see pp^ 31 and 32) , 

— observing deadlines for sponsors' applica- 
tions ( see p . 32 ) , 

— moniTOring program feeding operations (see 
pp. J5 to 37) , 

— taking action against sponsor s and sites 
found to be vioi>atin^ program regulations 
{3^e pp. 37 and 38), and 

— advancing only needed funds to sponsors ; 
none to sponsors still owing money from 
previous advances (see pp. 39 to 41). 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Congress should revise the summer feeding 
program legislation to provide the Secretary 
of Agriculture with more flexibility in pro- 
viding administrative funds to meet the 
different needs of States* (See pp. 43 
and 44; ) y 

The^ Congress and the Department of Agriculture 
should consider various alternatives for 
dealing with the problems resulting frpm in- ^ 
adequate facilities at feeding sites. (See, 
pp. 44 and 45 O 
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The Secretary of Agriculture should strengthen 
some of the program regulations and better 
enforce existing ones. (See pp. 45 and. 46.) 

i ^GENCY COMMENTS 

Department of Agriculture officials generally 
concurred in GAO's findings and recommendations 
and, have begun to implement some of the re- 
commendations. (See p. 46.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The summer food service program for children is 
authorized by section 13 of the National School Lunch Act, 
as amended {42 U.S.C. 1761). It is one of several child 
feedinq programs created to saf equard^the health of the 
Nation's children. It is an extension of the scl^ol feeding 
programs and is designed to feed, during the summ\?r vacation, 
children from poor economic aireas. 

At the Federal level, the proqram is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture's Pood and Nutrition Service. 
Below the Federal level, the proqram is generally administered 
by State education agencies which enter into agreements with 
local sponsors- to operate the program at approved feedinq 
sites. Sponsors are usually nonprofit private organizations 
or sc+^ols or other public agencies. They either prepare 
meals themselves dr enter into agreements with food vendors 
for delivery of prepared meals to the feeding sites. If the 
State agency cannot or will not administer the program in the 
State, the Food and Nutrition Service will do so. 

The program is designed to have the entire cost paid 
by the Federal Government through the States, although 
Federal ceilings on various costs sometimes result in som'e 
costs being absorbed by the States or sponsors. 

Current estimates of Federal program costs' and other data 
for recent years are shown below. 



1975 



1976 



1977 



Federal cost 
(mill ions ) 



$65 



$137 



$125 



Reported average number 
of children fed daily 
(millions) - . 2.4 



Number of sponsors 

Number 'Of feeding 
si tes 



• 1,200 
16,000 



3.7 2.9 

2,100 2,800 



25,000 



26,000 



IT 
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WID^SPREADABUSES IN 19 76 
' ^ND-gj^LjgR-y.F'ARS"^" PROGRAMS 

Before 1977, weak and inconsistent proqram administration 
and noncompliance with regulations resulted in widespread 
abuses in the summer feeding progfam. Several of these abuses 
developed to epidemic proportions in places such as New York 
City. Typical of the problems noted in earlier years by the 
Department of Agriculture auditprs and by us , and reported 
in our February 14 , 1975 , report {RED-75-336) fsnd in oyr " 
April 15, 1977, report (CED-77-59) were: 

--Indications of kickbacks or bribes to sponsors from 
food vendors in order to secure contracts. 

--Improper ^dding procedures which resulted in contracts 
being awarded at unnecessarily high meal costs. 

— Untimely meal deliveries to sites with inadequate 
storage facilities which resulted in food waste. 

— Meals not containing the required amounts of food. 
— Meals eaten by adults. 

— Unauthorized removal of meals from the feeding sites. 

— Food waste because meal times were too close together. ' 

— Fo©d thrown away because it was/ of poor quality, 
spoiled, or unappetizing. . 

. \ 

Deliberate dumping of food ^Dy sorfie vendors, sponsors, 
or site personnel to cover uo inflated claims for 
meals served and eligible for Federal reimbursement. 

— Overpayments to sponsors because of fraudulent or 
unsubstantiated reimbursement claims. 

After some members of New York's congressional delega- 
tion reported such abuses, the Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education^ House 
Committee on Education and Labor, asked us to review varit)us 
aspects of the 1976 program's operations in New York City, 
Los Angeles County, Philadelphia ,' arfd Baltimore and to iden- 
tify the causes\^ Of^ ma jor abuses. 
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III 1)1 »r f Mnh«M I M / f» w* ' I M 1 • ' I ( I * - >M v ;» Ml t ,1 1 1 v»» of t h' • 
S\il)i-oi!inM < t r*» .Ml i t-tw» M,.p.ntiiHMU At] r umi 1 t n r on our pro 

p,r.,i 1 Nir i<l'n ui 1 t r .1 1 i V*' .ind N »ti i ■ ; 1 1 i v< ^ (^h.tri'p^': to 

t'l «Mi«i t In-ri t Mm pro'iruni, 'I'ii^ p- 1 r t iihmi t tiri.il r«Mjul.i 

lions t<M t r>r (>(| I .U11 on M.irc^h 1, P> 7 / . 1'lio;;.» w«m in 

l,Mi(tt'-l lo roiirrt or .Hl<*vi.itf^ m,iny <U ttn^ [)roMoiii.'; .iri«1 ,ilMj^;r: 
1 oro^ir.im^. flowcvtM, us d i ';(oi;;:;*m1 in our ti-.tiinony 

|M.(()t«* t ti.> Sulu-oinni 1 t t (»f' on Muroti , P> / / , wr^ l>rli*wfMi ttiut 
u ( 1(1 I t I on. I 1 :;[w.t- I f 1 o u< im i n i t r u t i r ov i i on:; ".hou 1 <i tiuv* h^Mui 
nM.:if> ufi«l thut oortuin hMn*;lutiv<» otninqo-, w<m riofMlfv] . 

i^M)MutfMi t h<vu» ufi^i i t' 1 on 1 1 to )inmf uiH u t i o n in our 
t f»j)()i t to HtMiJW Coimiutto*^ or\. f-Muoution urui LubcM on 

April P), 19 7/ ( CKD- / /-SM ) . Upon (^omplfMion of ovfosi'iht 
luNUinq:-. on t fH» fMo^irim, t tio Conq r « - on Novotnt)'^r 1(1, 14 7/, 
.Miaoto^i UMir.Iuti(Mi (IMl>lio Luw ^^S-lf)6, soo . 2, 91 Stut,. M.>') 
whirh 1 nc(M p(;> r < v'l ^.(w^m ul o( our r <;romm**ntlu t. i cmi for Ij^'ii:'. lu- 
tivf^ u:; wolj .1!; u^lm i n i ^; t r u t i vo rhurvifv;. 

I^y h^fttor:; ^luttMj Fohruoty 1/ and March 
1 t. I vo , t:h^^ Chairman anr] t\u^ Hankinti Minor itv Momhf^r 

of tho formor Sonata S^loct (\>rnmittoe on Nutrition and 
Human Noodr> asked ur> to ovaluata> tho operation of tho 1977 
lujmmer <food service proqram, the e f f ec 1 1 vono r> of tho ad- 
mi n i t r a t i vo chanqeJ^> made by tho Dooartmont of Aqriculturo 
to correct abuses and improve tho proqram, and the need fc^r 
add i t i ona 1 1 oq i s 1 a t i vo and adm i n i s t r a 1 1 ve chanqes . 

We made our review primarily at the Food and Nutrition 
Service headquarters i n . Wash i nq ton , D.C.; at two of its 
r^qional offices ( M id- At I an t i c , Robb i nsv i 1 1 e , and 
Western, San Francisco, Calif.); at thQ State education 
agencies in New York, California, and Pennsylvania; and at 
various sponsor sites and other locations in New York City, 
Los Anqeles County, and Ph i 1 ade 1 oh i a . These locations were 
included in our review of the 1976 proqram and we reviewed 
themV^ain so that* we could better assess imorovements re- 
sultinq from'oroqram chanqes for 1977. 

In addition, we obtained comments on the 1977 orogram^ 
regulations and the then^pr oposed leqislative chanqes for 
the 1 978 progi^am from the Maryland State aqency which ad- 
ministers the summer proqram. We did not. do a full review in 
Maryland because our review of its 1976 proqram showed it was 
a relatively problem-free program. 

We evaluated the Federal and State aqencies' prefeedinq 
activities (such as outreach, traininq, sDonsor and site 
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' M ^ > ^ i ' ' I II r 1 II - 1 I' ■ ( 11 .1 1 ( M*'. I I ri J ' > ( < ' h 1 1 . 1 r 'Ml ( - . ii. (i ,i i r 

VMTKl.M 'iwMi I t I n>| ,M\'\ rMyiMTM Ml 1 .t iMi;; ) . Wf ! n t f r v I r • w 1 
^ I i 1 1 M.J t ,1 1 »• ' M ! I <■ 1 I 1 r f ! >Mn : I ! . ! M I < > t . u i ni i n i : ; t t • i i u - 1 Th*- 
' pTo^ir.ini to oht.iin th'Mr ^ ' ( )in in • mH foi nnT>r<>vMM tutin-' 

Mr»r. I on:; .i 1 :;o vi'.it^^J -.olrM-r*"] f^.^lm,, -iit*";, 

» ' ' ^.t 1 pr >,n t 1 (in s , 'tm* .i 1 lo 1 i v* ' r n ■ : , t oo l ti uv I 1 mm 
:.'^r'/i'*o .it '.if^v;, inH r ooo i < i k p i • v ; »^ 

w.w >rTii>l y 1 MM with th-. S^-rviro''; in^M 1 -ompfMvnt r-MTnir*-- 

' ■■' ' t o:. t ^-t [iMM 1 :; t r o:n I i '-.it.-; in Arvp - 1 iv; 

'^^'^^^^ -^^i^l r ^'v t tM^ ro:-.til t o! .-omol i un^o t m j Jon,^ 

J^^r t rp' !)o[).,r t inorM ' !; oifio,* of AuJ i t m Wow York Titv- 
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pprv^p^ ARTT^fRS CON TI-NUel» IN 19-77 



■ .3 . ' - -■ r .- ■ ■ ... .. • 

^ ■ SiJice 19>l-*t>ie summer feeding program has been Dlague<3 
by contiTiually recurring problems -whi-ch 5^^^^^^^:! J^^^^ / 
affected program '^operations andgoa;is. Ih 1977, .the summer 
feeding program ^again had many serious abuses, but neither 
we nor other entities mohi tor in^- tft^ program • s operation 
sL evidence of many of the f la^rant^uses which occurred . 
in previous years. This was particularly true of the bidding 
and contracting activities in New >Yofk City where the mo^t 
Serious-'abuses were uncovered in previous *.year^ programs. ^ 

This chapter d"escribes the abuses and other bad effect^ 
of weak and inconsistent, prog^r^ administration and non- 
compliance with program regulations. The deficiencies which 
permitted the' abuses to occur and tha additional administra- 
tive and legislative changes we beli%e are needed are dis- 
cussed in subsequent chapters. 

LE SS SERIOUS ABUSES IN THE 19 77 PROGRAM . 

The Departmen't revised its regulations and otherwise 
tightened its administration for the 1977 program to curb pro- 
gram abuses and New York conducted an intensive effort to keep 
disreputable and incompetent sponsors out of the program and:^ 
to prevent improprieties in sponsors' contracting for meals. 
These efforts, discussed in detail in chapter 3, seemed to 
reduce or eliminate many of the serious and flagrant abuses. 

Major*4abuses continued, however, in each of the three 
locations wW^eviewed. These included ^ . ' 

~u1\authorized removal of meals from feeding sites by 
.adults, as well <3s children; 

— meals eaten by adults; 

—meals not containing the required amounts of food; 



— poor quality food; 

— inadequate food storage facilities*; 



— food was^^caused by meal times being too close 
'. ' together; and x 

\, -'-overstatie^ sponsor' reimbursement claims. . • 

, ^ -Durdng proJ^mNoper ations we made joint visits with 

State monitorsJHS also conducted independent visits to ob- ^ 
> serve feeding "Slftrations' in New York City/ Los Angeles County, 
and Philadelphia. The abuses Me observed were^consistent 
, with those repgrrted by State and/or Federal monitors. 

Some of the concSitiohs we ol^served are. illustrated by 
the following examples. 

' V ^ ' . ~ , - " • 1 

— While visiting one site, wer^ observed three children 
Ifeaving another nearby site with shopping bags filled 
with meals, % ' 

-» 

\ J 

— At least 100 children left a site carrying one or - 
'two lunches. About 20 of these children went to 
3n adjacent site and received more lunches. 

— Lunches, delivered to a feeding, site at the same 
time as the breakfasts, were left sitting for hours 
without refrigeration or ice in a hot storefront**-' 
window; Children were advised to smell the milk be- 
fore drinking it to determine if it had soured. 

At one site, breakfasts were served for 4 hours and 
lunch service was started immediately thereafter.^ Pood 
waste from the lunches was consequently very high*." 
Service ^regulations require^hat the serving of break- 
fast be lj.mited to no more than 1 hour and that at 
leasjb 2 hours elapse between the end of breakfast 
service and the start of lunch service. 

About 43 percent of the meals^ delivered to, or- prepared 
at, the sites we visited were ineligible for reimbursement 
due to noncompliance With program regulations, as shown in 
the following, table. 

. . S ' - ' ■ ' ' 
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Los Angeles 
County. 

New YorV (^ity 

Philadelphia 

ToVal 



GAO". 
vi^ts 



13 

i 

36 
26 
75 



Meals 
delivered 
or 

^refpared 



2,093 
3,072 



Meals • 
ineligible; 

for ; 

reimbursement 



Percent 
ineligibl e 



11,441 



a/818 ^ 
1,909 
2,218 
4,945 



a/39 
, 31 
72 
43 



a/These figures do not include ftieals removed from' one site ^ 
by children because conductions did not permit us to maintain 
an accurate count* ■ . i 

These results are not statistically ptojectible to all^ feeding 
sj.tes in the three locations, but this, along with other data 
on ineligible meals, shows a serious problem* 



Common problems observed included 



— -delivering more meals thafi were served because the 
sponsor did not adjust delivery orders to reflect 
actual consumption, 

— failing to follow prescribed delivery schedules/ 

— serving meals at times other than those allowed-, 

— impr\oper ly removing meals from the site , and 

— failing to maintain accurate site records to 
support reimbursement claims* 

Some of' the ineligible meals were given to needy children 
but, because they were not given out properly, they were not 
eligible for iceimbursement . 



Site pelMonnel at Somefwsites said that, to get rid of 
excess meals, ^they either gave the lunches away (in an 
unauthorized manner ) or divided the leftover meals among 
themselves and took them home. We were unableto verify 
the ultimate disposition of leftover meals, - ^ 

In' Los Angeles Cgunty and New York City, we examined 
some of the sponsors' reimbursement claims to see if the 
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ineligible meaLs we had obs,erved were claimed • . (."We did not ' 
do thl^ in Philadelphia. We found tiicLttlie spopsors often 
claimed the number of raealS d-elivered — which in .many /c^ses"^ 
wa's the^ maxiiftnlm^author ized participation level — as. the 
number Swerved to children. Thp- following table presents the 
results of our comparison. ' ^ 

-r^ ' ^ Meals Excessive claims 

L ocation . Sites Receive d Served Claime d Meals / Perjcertt 

Los Angeles o 

County I 5 1,100 483 \ 1,100 ^ 617 56 

New York City 26 4,099 '2;636 3 ,759 . 'l,123 30 

- \ ASs^iscussed latfer 'in this report (see pp, r9'"t0'22), ^ 
some^of the excessive claims seemed to result from a combina- 
tion of Federal requirements and Federal and State admiriistr a,-;, 
tive activities. • 

y. During this part of our review, we found that the 
Nevk, York City school system (a sponsor in New York for the 
first time in 1977) seemed to be operating without mo^t 
of the difficulties and problems observed regarding. other 
sponsors. For the days of our visits, the school system's 
records of meals reported as served did not exceed the number 
of meals we observed as actually served and eligible for 
reimbursement. The significance of this is obvious. Even 
after we visited the Tionschool sites, some sponsors still 
submitted c(laims in which 43 percent or more of the meals . 
were ineligible. In most cases they made no deductions f>ar 
noncompliance with regulation^ we saW firsthand. 

Our site visits showed that serious problems stilf ^^cist 
in the program. While the level of problems could vary sub- 
stantially from locatiorl to location, the problems-generally 
^re systremic in nature, sometimes inherent in the design of 
the program, and, thus have program-wide implications. In this 
connection , ^ the Department's Office of Audit used a statisti- 
cal sampling approach in 1977 to monitor sites .in Philadelphia 
and New York City., (See pp. 35 and 36.) On the basis of the. 
results of its work, the Office of Audit projected that at 
least 49 -percent of the meals delivered in Philadelphia were 
ineligible for reimbursement because of program noncompliance, 
such as improper removal of meals from feeding sites, meals , 
eaten by adults^and meals not containing the required 
amounts of food.. For New York City, the. Off ice of Audit 
projected that, for private sponsors, at least 18 perceT),,t 

\ 



of ttie meals were ineligible for reimbursement, While at 
' ^cKobl sites only 1.5 percent of the meals were ineligible. 

- «In Calif ornia we reviewed all reports prepared by > 
Federal mbni tors on theif 367 site visits Our analysis of 
'these' reports showed that the most significant- problem, was 
sponsors' failures to adjust meal deliveries to reflect actual 
consumption. According to the reports, 26 percent of the 
meals delivered were excess, as shown below. 

Number of meals Percent . 

Delivered Served Excess excess 

" 37,892- 28,047 9,845 26 

the reports did not note the ultimate disposition of the 
excess meals, but they clearly showed that large amounts of - 
resources were not being used for the intended purpose — the 
xfeeding of needy children. 

Reduced waste i^New York City program ^ . ^ 

For 1977 the New York State agency made a special 
effort to reduce the abuses and waste resulting from various 
program problems by carefully selecting sponsors and closely 
controlling sponsors' contracts with. food suppliers. This 
effort was successful and enabled the State agency to achieve 
more efficient and effective program administration. Some of 
the unsatisfactory sponsors and sites in Rew York City's pre- 
vious programs were kept out, many of the flagrant abuses m / 
the city seemed to have been eliminated, and reductions in 
program- costs were achieved. One measure of the success of 
these efforts is that in 1976 program monitors terminated 
'about 1,500 sites in the city for program violations, whereas 
in 1977 only 231 sites were found to be in serious violation 
and terminated. In ISffJl the city's program operated with 
90 sponsors and 2,605 sites; in 1976 there were 153 sponsors 
and 5,706 sites. 

• Because of the inadequacy of program records, it was 
not possible to tell whether needy children were inadvertently 
affected adversely by the efforts to improve the program in 
the city. This uncertainty will exist as long as the lack of 
adequate, reliable records continues. I" ^^^^ regard, allega- 
tions were made to the Department's Office of Audit that the 
program reductions in New York City had adversely affected 
h'eedy children; however, when the Department requested evi- 
dence to support the allegations, none was provided. 
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insufficient quantities pf fo od 
in me^ls served 

. . y ■ ' — » / 

u,«ro i^/^t' York City ar^d Los Angeles County, some tests 
were made to check compliance of th.e meals served with^the 

® portion-size r equireipents .- Many of the lunches 
tested did not meet the requirements. 

Th^ Department's requirements (commonly ^3l-led.the Type 
fh^r2''^/^?'''''^r"^^^ designed to provide, over time, one- 

third of the nutrition called for in the recommended dietary 
allowances— except for calories— developed by the National 
Academy of^Sciences. On the basis of the needs of lO-to-12 
^wo'^nl^i children, the Secretary requires that lunches contain 
two ounces of lean meat or other high protein food, three- 
quarters cu^ of two or mote vegetables &nd/or fruits, one 
slice of enriched bread, /and one half pint of fluid milk. 
Other meals also have portion requirements. -Adjustments in 
the required quantities are permitted for younger and older" 
S^ii?^^"; (Revisions to, the lunch requirement! are being 
developed by the Department.) ^ 

. In New York City we- reviewed the results' of meal testing 
conducted for .the Department's Office of Audit by the 

SnofI^'"r^^?/?°^ "^"^ Quality, service. Tests were con- 

ducted on 233 lunches from various types of sites^-sites whose 
meals were prepared by vendors, sel f Ipreparation schoorsitel 
bClow f;?[^^rf re.ults, as shown ' 

ohi^r'co?^ ^^^^ -^^^^ lunches prepared by schools and 

kinds ^I^^TP'^^P^'^ation sites had fewer problems than other 



Type of si te 
School 
Nonschool 
Total 

Self-preparation 
Vended 

Total - 





Number 


Percent 


of meals 


failing 


tested 


31. 


65 


48 


' * 168 




233 


36 


8 0 


46 " • . - 
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The amounts' of cer tain^'components by which the lunches 
failed were also smaller for the school sites* About 41' per-* 
cent of the lunches tel^ed^from nonschool sites did not mefet 
;the requirement forimeat or; a meat alternate — the shortages \ 
averaged 11 percent. 'School s ites -.did not -meet this require^ 
ment in 23' percent of the lunches tested — the shortages ^aver-^ 
aged 17 percent. Likewise, self-preparation sites were 
iSetter in meeting the meat requirement than vended,, sites by 
tpe same percentages as school sites companed with -'nonschool 
5ites. , ' . 

^ In Los Angeles Count;y^we tested '21 lunches from vended 
sites^ self-preparation sitQS^ and school sites, ^ All but 
one of these meals failed to meet the Department • s Type A meal 
requirements. Fourteen lunches- were short of the rtieat re- 
quirement by an average of 19 percent. Additionally, 24 " 
lunches were short of the vegetable and/or fruit requirement 
by- an average of 22 percent. Schools in Los Angeles do not 
prepare meals Cor the summer feeding program; they buy them 
from vendors as do most of the nonschool sites in New York 
City, > 

No significant meal component testing was performed in 
Philadelphia. ^ 

Pobr food quality 

Ot the 153 vended lujfiches te^ed for the Office of Audit 
in New York City^ 20 percent had meat or meat al ter nates that 
were not of 'good quality (moldy or not fully c6oked); 12 per-, 
cent had fruit that was unripe, overripe, or moldy; and 73 
percent had fruit juices with substandard flavor, of which 
25 percent were sour. None of these conditions were observed 
in meals tested from self-preparation sites or school sites 
in New York City. 



In the following chapter, we discuss causes of the 
1977 program abuses, the potential impact of the new / 
summer feeding program legislation for 1978, and the neen 
for additional administrative and legislative changes, ^^he 
status of all the recommendations from our April 1977 report 
is discussed in appendix I. 
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V . CHAPTER 3 ^ . 

gAUSE^g OF ^fi^RAM ABUSES 

\ Although th^ administratid^ of the 1977 summer feeding 

program was notat?ly better , overall, than in previous years ^ 
* several "b^ects of the j>rogram ^eed additional legislative 
and administrative aSu^ntion,. Several largely inter related 
factors contr ibuted to*^ the abuses discussed rn chapter 2^. 

Inadequate Federal funds for State admini strati ve costs 
Ils a critical problem in some State's and pervades all aspects 
of State administration. In 1977^ New' .York ' s efforts to re- 
duce program, abuses — which were partially successf ul~res4jlted 
in a financial loss to the State., and this financial Joss re- 
sulted in New York's refusal to administer the orogram in 
1978. 

Another serious problem is the approv^l^^f feeding Bites 
with inadequate facilities for keeping leftover (excess) meals 
until the next day and for feeding children in inclement 
weather. Lack of adequate facilities, combined ' with Federal 
requirements for determining meals* eligibility for reimburse^ 
ment, have the effect of encouraging sponsors to submit over- ^ 
stated claims for reimbursement. , \ 

) 

Other problems that contributed to program abuses in 
1977 include 

— staffing shortages resulting from factors other than 
limits on State administrative costs, 

— inadequate efforts to identify areas eligible for the 
program, 

— inconsistent evaluations in approving sponsors and 
sites, 

• * 

— insufficient State program monitoring and action on 
monitoring results, and 

— inadequate State efforts to determine amounts of 
■ advance payments to sponsors, 

INADEQUATE FUNDS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION 

We believe that additional changes in the authorizing 
legislation are needed to provide the proper levels of funds 
for States' administrative costs. The funding of these 
costs is of par^o'unt concern because inadequate funds fof 

■•■ ■, ■ .V-.-, 
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proper administration have ^n adverse domino* effect on the 
entire pro>gxr>ffl. When in^dquate funding causes a St^te to re- 
duce i ts "^s.ta^ f ing , ijipcompetent or unscrupulous sponsors can 
be approvecT'^long'' with unsanitary, ind'Qequa^e'; or even non- 
existent feeding ^ites; pcogratlh monitoring and administration 
can be" insufficient to ident;i f y ^and correct abuses; needy 
children can be given insufficient or inf er'^if' food or no 
food at all; and mor# mone^ could be wasted on improper and 
inefficient feeding operation^ than would' have been spent for 
good administration. . 

If States are forced to absorb administrative costs, they 
may refuse to adminis^ter the program. This forces Federal 
oersonnel H:o act as lt)cal administrators performing all the 
approval and monitoring functions normally performed by the 
State. This could e^so result in increased Fecieral costsi. 

In our April^977 report, we recommended that program 
legislation be amended to change the method of determining 
the maximum level of funding for State administrative ex- 
penses. Although some revision was made in this part of the 
legislation in November 1977,^ we believe, on the basis of our 
review of the 1977 program, that additional changes should 
be made^. 

Problems resulting from inflexible limits 
on Sta te administrative costs ^ 

. Under previous legislation, each State was generally 
eligible for reimbursement of actual administrative costs up;, ^ 
to , 2 percent of its other program costs each year. The aif^h 
ficulties arising from such a procedure are illustrated by I 
New York's experience. 

In 1976 the New York State agency administered a program 
in New York City that was described as being totally out of 
control. State administrative efforts in the program's early 
phases were very weak and site personnel, sponsors, and 
vendors committed repeated and serious abuses, such as those 
described in chapter 2. Abuses were reported by many sources, 
including members of New York's congressional delegation. 

In response to overwhelming criticism, the State agency 
belatedly "iiired additional program monitors to try to bring 
the program under control. The monitoring resulted in 
terminating about 1,500 unsatisfactory sites of the 5,706 
sites operating in the city. As a consequence of this crash 
effort, the State agency spent about $210,000 for which it 
was not reimbursed becaus-e it exceeded its 2-percent r e- 
imbursement ceiling for administrative costs. 
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The New York agency carried over -much of its 1976 prpgra 
staff to plrSn and carry out the 1977 program; it planned "to 
augfhent this staff with temporary hires dur-ing the summer ^• 
months^ ptinvarily for program m'onitorin^V The State's 
•^ffort;s, aimed at dij^approving undesirable sponsoi;- appl icants , 
red«cihg overlapping sites/ and correcting other earlier \ 
'abuses^ resulted in reducing its anticipated program cost 
from' an initial ^stimate of $70 irrlllion to about $25 million/-, 
as discussed^on p^^ges 28 to 30. ( This meant that the Federal - 
ceiliag for administrative costs (limited to 2 percent) would-^ 
have/been reduced fcjpm $1,4 million to $500^000. 

When it became ^ftP^rent that the initially anticipated 
|progiL4m size onl^which the«aJL977 State^ plan and administrative 
'budget werevbasefl would not materialize^ the State curtailed 
its hiring to try-' to avoid again incurring unreimbursable 
administrative costs. The State hired only 38 percent of 
the total planned ^program staff of 252. The majority of staff 
positions not filled consisted of program monitors; or^iy 38 
were actually hired out of a planned complement of 181. 

\ . ■ ■ ^ 

Wi^h^ thia State hiring reduction , the Department believed 
it necessary to supplement^he' State staff. Supplemental 
staff was needed despite the reduced size of the program be- 
cause of the problems in New York City in previous years and 
the need to control program abuses. The Service's Regional 
office provided 83 people (supervisors, monitors, and 
administrators) and the Department's Office of Audit provided 
139 people (monitors and auditors) 'to help the State. 

The^e Federal employees assisted with planning, contract- 
ing, and other activities before the start of feeding opera- 
tions, as well as the monitoring and other functions necessary 
during the feeding operations. These Federal activities, 
valued at about $629,000 , w^ld have normally been State 
responsibilities subject to the 2-percent ceiling but the 
cost of the Federal assistance was not charged against the 
State ' s administrative reimbursement entitlement . 

The total :COSt of the ioint Department-State administra- 
tion of the summer program in New York State in 1977 is 
estimated, at $^1 . 5 mi 1 1 ion . Although the total administrative 
costs paid by 'New York in 1977 exceeded the 2-percent ceiling 
by about $400,000 and the overall Federal-State cost exceeded 
the ceiling by about $1 million, expenditures of even this- 
amount were not adequate to carry out the full extent of 
program monitoring required by the Servicers regulations, as 
discussed on page 39, or to eliminate the abuses discussed in 
in chapter 2. 
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Although there ver'e major problems„^in the 197J program 
.in .Newc>York City^ the^ 'intensified effort seems tc^ have result- 
ed in eliminating* marijr of Jthe flagrant abuses. It seems 
incongruous to us that an intensified State effort re- 
sulting in a reduction in program*" abuses an<f .an associated 
$45 million reduction in program costs resulted in a fi)njan<:ial 
loss to the S^tate, The S^tate's loss in admini str at iv^ _^eos ts 
would have be'e^ much greater if the intensified effort was' 
implemented ^s originally planned, even though' such an effort 
mighr h^ave' r esul ted^ in a further reductioo in abuses. The 
loss would also have been much greater ti§d the State beeh 
required to pay for the assistance the Department provided* ^ 

The new legislation provides that beginning irr 1978 State 
adrtTlnistr ative costs will be reimbursed generally'on th.e 
basis of the cost of the program in the preceding fiscal year. 
States'are Eligible for 20 percent of the first $50 ,000 o-f 
such program costs, 10 percent of the next $50,000, 5 percent 
of the next $100,000, and 2 percent of the remainder. Al- 
though this provision may be helpful to States with small pro- 
grams, its ef£ect on larger programs is inconsequential. For 
example, if the size of New York's 1978 program were estimated 
to remain the same as it was in 1977 and the State administer- 
ed it, the State's administrative entitlement would only be 
increased by about $16,000. 

The new law permits the maximum reimbursement' for ad- 
ministrative costs to be increased (or decreased) from the 
amount resulting from application of the prescribed formula 
only to^reflect changes in the size of the program. since the 
previous year. Under the Depa'r tment ' s interim regulations 
for 1978, the Service will not reduce the administrative 
expense ceiling for a State whose program is smaller than-ex- 
pected if the State has made reasonable efforts to meet ~ 
its responsibilities. 

As a result of its past financial losses. New York State 
decided not to administer the summer feeding program in 1978. 
Under the authorizing legislation, the Department must admin- 
ister the prog-ifam in States which cannot or will not adminis- 
. ter it, which has^occurred fairly often., This could' result in 
higher costs than if the State were given adequate funds for 
administration.^ (This costs of using Federal personfiel can 
be higher than the costs of using State * per sonnel . ) The 
Department has estimated that its administrative cost for 
running the prc^ram in New York State in 1978 will be about 
$1.6 million . 
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. '^e-IDepar tment administered- the summer feeding program 
in New York State in 1975 and experienced many of the same 
ptsoblems the State experienced in 1976 . For 1978 the State 
did not make its final decision not to administer the program 
, iTnt^il mid-January, and, as of March 21, the Department had 
noe-'«ppointed anyone . to be in charge of the New York program 
for-.-i978 . It is too early to say what problems may be en- 
countered in the 1978 summer feeding program in New York, but 
the program is off to a slow start. 

Our April 1977 report recommended that the Service be 
authorized to negotiate with the States, on the basis of 
State-prepared budgets, and management plans, to determine 
a maximum amount up to which a Sta te ' s' actual costs could be 
reimbursed. This approach would nb^t only permit States to 
know in advance how much reimbursement they would be entitled 
i to, but also provide the flexibility needed to deal with 
\different situations in different States. Under the 
November 1977 legislation the States will know in advance how 
much they can receive in administrative funds, but there is 
still not enough flexibility in. the legislatively prescribed 
ceiling. 

/. ' 

For instance, a State progranq — such as Maryland's 1976 
program — characterized by a small number of reputable, 
experienced sponsors with wel 1-t r ain-ed site personnel needs 
much less administrative effort {such as outreach, training, 
and monitoring) tha'n a State program — such as New York's 1976 
program — with larg^ numbers of poorly qualified sponsors and 
. site personnel who do not comply with program regulations. 

Additionally, as a safety precaution, program monitors 
in New York City generally travel in pairs. We agree with 
this precaution, even though the number of visits a given 
number of monitors can be expected to make is cut in half 
and the cost of site monitoring, is greatly increased. The 
differing administrativ^^complexities of the program in dif- 
ferent locations are such that basing the maximum State admin- 
istrative fund reimbursement on a fixed percentage — whether 
determined in the future based on the current progLcKn or 

.guaranteed in advance based on the Previous year ' ^progr am is 

not appropriate. ^ 

^ The new legislation provides for negotiated administra- 
tive budgets for sponsors, as we had recommended. it would 
seem even easier and more appropriate to establish such a 
procedure for State budgets because States are fewer in number 
and are more stable, structured organizations than most spon- 
sors. 



Negdtiated State budqets, in addition to establishing 
predetermined ceilings, would provide the Secretary of 
Agriculture with the opportunity take Program complexities 
into account ai^d adjust State administrative expense re- 
imbursement ceilinqs accordingly. 

In discussing the concept of negotiated State administra- 
tive budgets, Department officials told us that most States 
had not complained about insufficient State administrative 
funding. They agreed, however, that many States need to 
increase their administrative efforts in areas such as 
cutr^each to find better sponsors and sites, evaluation 
of proposed sponsors and sites, and program monitoring. 
Such increased efforts would require more Federal funds for 
State administration-. 
> 

The officials' said that legislation giving the 
Secretary complete flexibility in determining the ceiling on 
^ each Staters administrative cost reimbursement could make it 
difficult to prepare and justify an amount for these costs in 
the Service's overall budget. They said it would also be 
difficult for those reviewinq' the budget to evaluate the total 
amount the Department requested each year for State program 
administration • \ 

The officials said also that, to adequately evaluate each 
State's needs and determine a final ceiling, criteria would 
have to be developed for the major elements of State ad- 
ministrative processes, such as sponsor and site approval, 
monitoring, and outreach* Such criteria would have to give 
consideration to the numbers of children expected to 
participate; the estimated numbers and kinds of sites, spon- . 
sprs, and vendors; and other pertinent factors. ♦ 

We continue to believe that flexibility is needed in 
providing Federal funds for State administrative costs because 
of the widely varying conditions in different States. Bear- 
ing in mind the Department's concerns in this matter, we 
believe that the legislation should be revised in such a way 
I that a base ceiling would be provided for State administrative 
costs (the same formula now in the law) but that the Secretary 
would be authorized to approve additional amounts up to 
a higher ceiling, if he determines this to be needed for a 
oar ticular^ State . This higher ceiling, the amounts to be 
provided, and circumstances warranting payments above the 
base ceiling would be based on criteria to be developed from 
a study of State administrative costs* 
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Payments above the base ceiling would have to be justi- 
fied based on the criteria and the unusual circiJis tances in 
the States needing the additional funds and in no event could 
they exceed the higher ceiling resulting from the study. The 
results of the study on State administrative costs, including 
the higher maximum ceiling the Secretary would allow for un- 
usual circumstances, would be required to be reported to the 
Congress. 

Such a legislative revision, including provision for. 
the required study, would be similar to the November 1977 
legislative revision calling for a study to be used as a basis 
for more flexibility, within limits determined by the study, 
in providing for soonsor administrative costs. 

Providing some States with more Federal funds for 
State administrative costs should not be regarded as a 
reward for poor administration but, rather, as a realistic 
concern that some States have problems, not totally within 
their control, that hinder the efficient achievement of the 
program goal of feeding needy children. In locations that 
have serious problems, additional funds for administration 
could very well be more than offset by reductions in program 
waste and abuse. 



INSUFFIC IENT STATE STAFFING 

Staffing problems for reasons other than inadequate 
funding also plagued the 1977 program. In 1976 some State 
agencies underestimated their staffing needs and did not 
have enough staff to adequately administer the programs. 
For 1977 the Service required the State agencies to have 
adequate personnel in enough time to plan and carry out 
the program and to describe their staffing goals in their 
program plans which are evaluated and approved by the Service, 
For different reasons, California and Pennsylvania, like 
New York, were unable to meet their approved staffing goals. 
(As discussed on p. 14, New York's staffing shortages were 
due to insufficient funds.) 

The California State agency was late in hiring staff and 
attributed the delay partly to the unavailability of quali- 
fied personnel. It intended to hire only graduate student 
assistants and special nutrition consultants. Those people 
were not available, however, until the regular school year 
ended and it was toa late for the State to use them in activ- 
ities, such as preapproval site visits, which 'Occur before 
the start of feeding operations. 
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Although the State eventually hired a larger staff than 
originally planned^ the hiring was not timed to provide enough 
time to accomplish the work as planned. In addition, the pro- 
gram manager wh'o was to be hired by January 1, 1977 r was not 
hired until March 2, 1977. 

In Pennsylvania the hiring of staff was impaired by 
a State policy which had adversely affected summer feeding 

^program staffing since the early 1970s. In attempting to 
reduce the size of the State government, the State administra- 
tion instituted a policy of not permitting State agencies to 

•incre'as^e employment levels — even if the jobs were fully funded 
by the Federal Government. Consequently r in 1976 
Pennsylvania's administrative cojgts were about $120,000 below 
its administrative teimbursement ceil ing . Indications are ^ 
that the State has not spent up to it5 1977 ceiling -^ither , 
even though serious abuses ■ occur red tKat year. 

As a result of their staff ing problems , both the 
Pennsylvania and California State agencies relied on assist- 
ance from the Department of Agriculture to accomplish their 
program administration responsibilities. In California the 
Department provided monitors at a cost of $55,000 and in 
Pennsylvania the Department provided 45 supervisory, ad- 
ministrative, and monitoring personnel at a cost of $96,000. 
(As discussed on p, 14, Ne\4 York also relied heavily on 
Department^ assistance. ) 

We believe that the impact of the staffing problems was> 
manifested by problems in such areas as outreach, preapproval 
site visits,, and site monitoring, as discussed in following 
^ctions. V 

CIRCUMSTANCES ^NCOURAGING SPONSORS TO 
SUBMIT OVERSTATED CLAIMS FOR PAYMENT 

Some nonprofit sponsors in the summer feeding program are 
submitting overstated claims f or^imbur sement . We believe 
that much of this happens U>««*ti^e of the combined effects of ^ 
several legislative and regulatory requirements and admin- 
istrative practices on feeding sites which do not have, or 
have access to, adequate facilities; that is, refrigeration 
and accommddat ions for feeding children in inclement weather. 
Efforts to find better sites have not beert sufficiently suc- 
cessful, particularly with regard to at,tacting school sites. 
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Effects of legislative and 
r egulatory requlreinen"ts~ " ' " 

The authorizing legislation provides that sponsors can 
be paid only for meals served to ^^liildren attending approved 
food service or other programs. * The Service requires that, 
to ^e eligible for Fe<^eral reimbursement, children must eat 
the meals at the feeding site^ or at an alternate location 
where they can be supervised. This is to prevent abuse of 
the program and assOare that the meals are eaten by children 
for whom the programM^ designed. 

On ^ainy days or other days when weather precludes 
children from eating outdoors, the sponsors without access 
to sheltered facilities have io permit the'children to 
remove the meals from the site to eat them or not give the 
raeajs to the children. If the -sponsoi^ does not have access 
tp refrigeration facilities for storing the meals until 
the next day, either action makes the meals ineligible f^j:^^" 
Federal Reimbursement because they are not eaten at the 
site by children. Howe^sier , the food vendors, which provide 
. the meals as ordered, legitimately expect to be paid. 
Thus the sponsors, whicK are nonprofit organizations, have 
to knowingly claim reimbursement for j.neligible meals, 
default on their obligations to the vendors, or somehow 
find other means to pay for the excess meals themselves. 
All tbree of thesp alternatives are extremely' undesi r able . 

The same type of dilemma arises when the expected 
number of childfen do not show up for a meal service for 
r^^sons other than bad weather. The sponsor has meals, on 
hand which it must jjay for but whic^i are not eligible for 
Federal reimburseiirht . without access to refrigeration, a 
sponsor cannot properly accoimwJdate excess meals — store them 
and reduce his meal order f.orf the following day — because 
the meals would spoil. - 

Many sites had inadequate facilit ies 

— 1 ■ ^ . . 

Our visits tk> sites in the three locations in 1977 
showed that many sites had marginal or no food storage 
and/or service facilities. Our April 1977 report pointed/ 
put that problems had arisen because, sites had been ^proved 
which had inadequate facilities. We recommended in the 
report that the Secretary define what constituted an ^ 
acceptable . feeding site. / 

r , ^ ■ 

Service regulations for 1977 required sponsors to have 
arrangements for serving children in inclement weather and 
for storing meals until they were served, including meals 
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left over at the end of the day. Sponsors which submitted 
program applications were required to describe these 
arrangements for each planned site. Despite this, however r 
States approved sites without adequate facilities or arranqe- 
ments. In some cases they simply did not verify the existence 
of thenar rangements or facilities the sponisors described; in 
other cases/ they did not want to deny the program to needy 
>children in^^areas where adequate facilities had not been ob- 
tained^ 

For example, one site in Philadelphia was a vacant 
lot where the Parks and Recreation Department operated 
recreation activities. On the day we visited the site, it 
was raining and there were no recreation 'activities , The 
site supervisors were standing under a tree — the only 
shelter available--handing out lunches to children. The 
children either took the lunches home or went into abandoned 
_^liouses across the street to eat' them. 

Other sites in Philadelphia were "play ^treets" — streets 
blockedyoff to vehicles so the children had places to play. 
Several residents of one block gave out the lunches to chil- 
dren- whd took them home because- it was raining and there was 
no dry place to eat them. At another site — a garage with a 
badly leaking roof-r-several children took several lunches and 
supplements home so that their brothers and sisters would 
not have to come out in the rain. 

Nearly all of the meals served at these sites during 
our visits were ineligible for Federal reimbursement because 
they were not eaten at the site. 

Except for schools which were obvious, we *could not 
determine whether there, were other potential site locations 
available which had adequate facilities in the three loca- 
tions. Pennsylvania was not successful in persuading the 
Philadelphia schools to become sponsors or to malce school 
cafeteria facilities available as sites. In the other two 
locations, some schools were used as sites but there were also 
many nonschool sites with inadequate facilities. 

In Los Angeles Coiinty where it seldom rains in the 
summer, protection from the weather was not a problem. Lack 
of refrigeration, however, wag a^problem — as it was in the ^ 
other locations. 

Federal regulations allow a sponsor to give second meals 
to attending children when there are excess meals, but the 
meals still must be eaten at th^ site or other supervised 
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location. However, the regulations also limit the length 
of each meal service period. There is a 2-hQur maximum for 
lunches and suppers and a 1-hour maximum vfor other meal 
services. By the time site personnel realize they will have 
excess meals on a particular day, the end of the authorized 
service period may be very near and most of the c|iildren who 
may want a second meal may have already eaten and left. Meals 
served after the authorized service period are also ineligible 
for Federal reimbursement . 

Claims submitted for .^ j ^ineligible meal s 

Many of the sponsors whose sites we visited included 
ineligible meals in their reimbursement claims — some perhaps 
because of the cir cumsj^atices described above . Some site per- 
sonnel seemed to be conscientiously trying to fol^Jfow" program 
rules to the extent periaitted by the situation. Even these 
sites served, and were obligated to pay for, meals that were 
ineligible and were thus encouraged to overstate their re- 
imbursement claims. However, many of the sponsors whose - 
sites we visited and that claimed ineligible meals did not 
seem to be making an adequate effort to match their meal 
orders with actual attendance at their sites. They simply 
ordered the number of meals that matched their authorized 
maximums and disposed of the excess meals each day. (Further 
details are on pp. 7 and 8.) 

Most of, the improper reimbursement claims that include 
ineligible meals would not be detected during normal pro- 
gram operations because Federal or State program monitors 
spend very little tim^e at each site- — an overall average of 
perhaps only two or three ineal services each summer. (See 
pp. 34 to 37 for a further discussion of program monitoring.) 

Better efforts needed to identify and attract 
sponsors with adequate feeding sites " 

The most obvious solution to the problems described j 
above is to obtain sponi^ors which can provide proper feeding 
sites. Schools are obviously excellent candidates as sites 
because their facilities usually include both refrigeration 
and protection from the elements and because they are usually 
located fairly close to children's homes. 

The importance of having schools as feeding sites is 

supported lDy a report recently issued by the Department's 

Office of Audit on the New York program. The report states 
that: 
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••The advantages of having schools as feeding sites were 
demonstrated in 1977 and we do not know of an acceptable 
alternative for operating the * * * [program] in New ~^ 
York City." 

Although efforts to find bettet sponsors and sites-- 
commonly 'called outr each--wer e better in 1977 than in pre- 
vious years, not enough emphasis was placed on ascertaining 
the adequacy of prospective sites' facilities. California 
and New York conducted outreach efforts aimed primarily at 
\/Schools and other public agencies. Both were partially 

successful in persuading schools to be sponsors. The sponsor 
schools in Los Angeles County, however, did not always use 
school cafeteria facilities for feeding operations or for 
storing leftover meals. 

In New York City the city's Board of Education agreed 
to participate as a sponsor in 1977 under a special project 
(with special funding) designed to assess the feasibility 
of using the city's schools as feeding sites. This project 
was operated pursuant to section 10 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1779) which provides that 
an additional amount up to 1 percerjt of a State's program 
costs can be used for sifjecial development projects. This 
Additional money was to be used to pay the Board's adminis- 
trative costs in serving as a sponsor. 

The results of the special projeVt showed that, while 
the costs of operating the program in \he city's schools 
were higher ±han o^her spongers' costs, the schools seemed 
to be op^Wting with'ptTt moek. of the difficulties and , problems 
observed elsewhere.^ ^ ^ 

The Pennsylvania State agency conducted^V^Vl imi ted out- 
reach program aimed at public agencies in 36 cities , includ- 
ing Philadelphia where major problems and abuses had been 
noted in previous years. This ef for t consisted of form , 
letters to the,^public agencies with mailgrams to those not 
responding tO the form letter. No other followup was per- 
formed except th^t State personnel held a meeting with three 
large prospective sponsors in Philadelphia, one of which 
was the school district. The State proposed that tihe entire 
city be divided among the three organizations, but the school 
district and one of the other organizations were unwilling 
to participate in the program on such a large scarle. . 

The November 1977 legislation should make it somewhat 
easier to attract schools as sponsors in the future because 
it authorizes the Service, through the States , to negotiate 
budgets with sponsors instead of placing an inflexible 
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cents-per-meal maximum on all sponsors' costs. This needed 
flexibility should- enable more schoolsto become sponsors. 
The new legislation will also remove one incentive to over- 
state meal costs — ceilings on sponsors' administrative costs 
will no longer be based on a cents-per-meal calculation. 
However, the legislation will not have an impact on the 1978 
program as originally intended. 



The new legislation requires the Department to conduct 
a study to determine maximum allowable levels for sponsor 
budgets, based on such factors as the number of sites and 
children served and whether the sponsor prepares the meals 
or buys them already pre;?,ared. The results of the study were 
to have been reported to the Congress by December 1, 1977. 
The Department was unable to complete, an adequate study within 
the required time — the law was not approved until 
November 10, 1977-. As a result, for 1978 sponsors' maximum , 
reimbursements will continue to be based on an across-the- 
board cents-per-meal formula applied to the number of meals 
paid for by the Department. The Department plans to complete 
its study of sponsor costs in time to formulate more 
appropriate and flexible criteria for the program in 1979 and 
subsequent years. 

As noted earlier, school sites can have higher ad- 
ministrative costs and might seem on the /surface to have 
higher total costs, but they also have fewer abuses and, on 
the basis of the number of children actually fed, may really 
have a lower effective cost than other types of sites. x 
(See pp. 8 ^and 9) . " 

So](<ations are limited and difficult to achieve 

In some areas it may be difficult or even impossible to 
obtain or have access to adequate facilities. We believe 
./that more needs to be done to get schools to make school 
facilities available for use in the summer feeding program. 
Local' of ficials , however , are often reluctant to permit 
schools tb be used because the schools are ,^tradi tionally 
closed in summer and the officials are concerned about van- 
dalism and wear and tear On school buildings. 



— Continue the present approach but mount a much greater 
effort to obtain sites with- adequate facilities. This 
should include providing adequate funds to cover the 
reasonable costs of schools and other good sponsors 
and sites. 



Solving the problem is not easy, 
alternatives are to: 
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\ — Encourage the participation of schools by providing 

(in addition #o adequate funds where schools are made 
available) for -recJuced Federal and/or State financial 
assistance to school districts refusing to allow school^, 
facilities to be used for the summer feeding program. 

^ — Hold back the program from areas in which adequate 
facilities cannot be obtained, despite provision of 
adequate funds, and rely on pressure from various 

(government agencies and the public to persuade school 
officials to make school facilities available. 

The first alternative might seem desirable and relatively 
noncontroversial . ' However, it likely would continue to some 
degree the present situation of improper claims and waste 
because of excess meals. It would require additional outreach 
efforts at an additional price. Some improvement would be 
obtained, but the degree of success achieved would be un- 
certain . 

The second alternative would involve some form of 
sanction by Federal and/oif State agencies. While probably 
th^ most effective recourse, it may not be the most popular 
solution. Department officials said this alternative raised 
questions concerning infringement on local governments' 
rights and withdrawal of the summer feeding progtam from 
local community groups. They also noted that some school 
districts might accept the sanctions — which could have un- 
desirable effects on local school programs — rathef than allow 
their schools to be used for the summer feeding program. They 
said that some children accustomed to attending summer feeding 
sites very near their homes might not par ticipate if the 
school site nearest their home was farther away. , 

We recognize that, although the last alternative might 
bring about the desired effect over the long term, it would 
have the undesirable effect of not providing program benefits 
to needy children, even though th^s might be only temporary. 

There may be other alternatives not discussed here and 
all should be considered. However, one thought should be 
uppermost in everyone's mind in, this regard. The objective 
of the summer feeding program is to feed needy children and 
the alternative that meets thi>s objective ^most efficiently 
and effectively is the one that should be implemented. 

If the program is allowed to continue operating through 
sponsors and sites that do not have adequate facilities; 
consideration should be given to permitting some allowance 
(and payment) for uncontrollable v^as^ caused by excess 



meals — as long as a sponsor takes reasonable steps to 
minimize the number of excess meals and the number of meals 
eaten off the site. 

We recognize that, on a day-to-day basis, it would be 
very difficult to determine whether site personnel were \ 
honestly trying to avoid waste from excess meals, or whether / 
they were simply ordering the maximum number of meals for 
which they were authorized and not caring about wastB. Also, 
if childrert* were allowed to take the meals away from the 
site to eat during inclement weather, it would be difficult 
to tell whether they were actually eating the meals as the 
program intends. In this kind of atmosphere. State monitoring 
would need to be much more extensive than is presently re- 
quired, and much more in State administrative funds would 
have to be provided. Such additional monitoring' would need 
to be directed more toward sites with inadequate facilities 
because abuses would be more likely to occur at such sites. 

IDENTIFICATION OF PROGJ^^M TARG E T AREAS 
NEEDS MORE- ATTENTION 

The summer feeding program has been provided to eligible 
areas — as distinguished from eligible individi^^ls as in the 
c^se of many other food assistance programs— ^nd all children 
attending approved feeding sites were eligible' for free meafs. 
Eligible areas are those in which it is determined thaf at 
least one-third of the children are eligible for or re- 

duced-price meals in the school lunch and/or school breakfast 
programs. 

In 1976 State agencies in California, New^ork, and 
Pennsylvania made few, if any, efforts to ascertain in" ad- 
vaftce the target areas eligible fo;: the program. State 
officials said they found the required method of determin- 
ing areas' eligibility difficult 'to use and simply 
approved sponsors if it appeared on the surface that they 
would serve needy children or areas. 

Except for residential camps, which constitute a small 
portion of the program, the method of defermining areas' 
eligibility for 1977 was the same as for 1976. To encourage 
the States to use appropriate data and procedures in identify- 
irtg eligible areas, the Service's 1977 regulations required 
the States to describe in their State plans the criteria to 
be used to identify and establish eligible program areas*. 

Following: the new regulations, the New York State 
agency Vas able to do a good job of identifyjrtig eligible, 
areas in advance without undue effort. It considered census 
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V' > / ^.s— :<^ata on ^personal ; income ^ information on free and r educed^pr ice 
^ meals served in the school f ^od Inc^ pfo^ft^ams , and other typos 

of income data to dotormino tho eliqihility of elementary 
school zones in New York City and of school districts in other 
areas of the State. 
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The other two States did not do as well. The 
Pennsylvania State agency conducted a limited two-part effott 
to identify eligible areas and the number of children eligible 
for program par ticipat^ion in 1977 . In the first part^ the 
State agency identified la-rge cities as target areas on the 
assumption that the cities had large populations of needy 
children or on the knowledge of State program personnel 
about the bounties surrounding the three major urban areas. 
Because no specific data was used in these determinations, 
the procedure seemed questionable to us. Later, a statewide 
analysis of economic need was made using school lunch pro- 
gram statistics. The State had planned to use the results 
of this later analysis to try to find sponsors and site§ for 
the needy areas, but staff was not available to fol low through 
with tjjj^effort. | 

The California State agency did not adequately identify 
on its own the areas in which poor economic conditions existed 
in 1977. Instead, the State agency relied on sponsors to 
document that at least one-third of the children to be fed 
at each proposed site would be eligible for free or reduced- 
price school medals or that all children would come from 
areas in which at least one-third were eligible for free 
or reduced-price school meals. Although it had planned to 
do so, the State did not verify the accuracy of the 
eligibility data the sponsors submitted. We found that one 
sponsor justified all of its sites in four cities on the 
basis that the average family income in edch of the cities 
was lower than the maximum income for free or reduced^pr ice 
school lunches. The' State approved these sites despite the 
fact that no data was submitted for the specific areas with- 
in the cities that the sponsor was to serve. 

Frot^ yhat we saw in our review of the 1977 program, 
we believe that identification of program target areas can 
be accomplished under existing procedures if the Service 
makes sure that States follow the steps outlined in their 
State plans. 

I MPROVED BUT STILL INCONSISTENT APPROVAL 
OF SPONSORS AND SITES 

In 1976 and previous years sponsor and site approval} 
along with sponsors' contracting, was a critical problem 
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MO<\ h^idinq lo noriouM ariici widf^jprond abune;;. In 1976 
State a(]oncior> ansumed that tho author izinq loqislation 
roquir(^<i that all sponsors he approved if thoy would orovid(* 
rood services For children From eliqible areas. As a result 
nonprofit orqan i za t ionr> applyinq For participation were auto- 
matically approved with little or no rec^ard to whether several 
sponsors or sites would serve the same area and the same chil- 
4ten or whether the sponsor was honest or capable of operatinq 
a satisfactory program • Under these c i rcums tances ^ dishonest 
and incompetent sponsors and sites with inadequate facilities 
were approved alonq with qood sponsors and qood sites* 

In 1977 the Service's regulations included a priority 
system for choosing sponsors when more than one sponsor 
applied to serve the same children. This provision made 
it clear that all applications did not have to be auto- 
matically approved. ^.^^ 

The following table shows the numbers of sponsors and 
sites approved in the three States in 1977 . The lower per-- 
centages of approvals by New York are in line with the 
greater efforts made by that State to evaluiite prospective 
sponsors and sites more thoroughly. 





Cal i f or n ia 


New York 


Pennsylvania 




Sponsors 


Sites 


Sponsors Sites 


Sponsor s 


Sites 


Approved 


224 


2,615 


291 3,765 


95 


1 , 593 


Denied 


28 


(a) 


59 1,775 


9 


332 


Withdrawn 






37 133 






Total 


252 


(a) 


387 5,673 


104 


1 ,925 


Percent 
approved 


88 


(a) 


75 66 


95 


83 



a/Data not available. 



Inconsistent State efforts to 
prevent clustered sites 

Clustered and overlapping sites were severe problems 
in 1976 because so many sites were approved without regard 
to how many were required to serve the needy areas and the 
children living there. This resulted in sites having more 
meals available than could be served to children and 
ultimately led to reimbursement being sought for ineligible 
meals. 
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^ In M)77 tho rot^ul.Tt ionn rfMiuireci that the Stato?i tako 
Htops to provi^nt oUintorin<] of niton, but thoy did not 
dutlino what ntops !;»lunild ho t Okkon to do thijn <ind did not 
require the. States to include in their proqram olana- the 
steps they planned to take to prevent clusterinq. Neither 
Pennsylvania nor California took adequate steps to dvoid 
clustered sites in 1977, but major improvement was noted 
in New York. 

FCfforts to prevent site clustering commonly involve 
the use of maps with grid coordinates. Each proposed site 
is plotted on the map and assigned a location code based on 
the grid coordinates. When too many sites have similar 
coordinates , a further investigation is usually made to 
determine how many sites are needed to serve the area. New 
York used this kind of procedure in 1977, and we saw little 
sign of the clustering, overlap, and competition for children 
that was common in New York City in^ previous years. 

The Service developed a similar procedure for California 
for 1977, but the State did not use it and did not otherwise 
determine whether sites were too close together. As a result^ 
site clustering continued to be a problem in^Los Angeles 
County and there were abuses such as those described on page 
6 where children walked from site to site collecting meals. 
State officials said they did not have enough staff to carry 
out the procedure the Service developed for them. 

Clustered^^^and competing sites continued to be a problem 
in Philadelphia in 1977 because the State did not take ad- 
equate steps to prevent it. The State did not even analyze 
lists of sites and compare site locations. Monitoring by 
the Service identified 724 overlapping sites. The State 
agency terminated only 22 of them because a Federal court 
order prohibited closure of additional sites. ^ The court said 
the sponsors were not at fault and therefore should not have 
their sites closed. 

In our April 1977 report, we recommended that the 
Secretary of Agriculture require States to disapprove 
clustered sites unless^ they were considered necessary for 
feeding all eligible children in the area. We continue to 
believe that site clustering is a serious problem and that, 
although the Service tried to deal with it in its 1977 
regulations, more needs to be done. We believe the Service 
should require States to present (in their program plans) 
for Service approval, a specific description of the pro- 
cedures they plan to use to control site clustering and 
overlap. The Service should then take steps to make sure 
the procedures are followed . 
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Sta to_e f tor t s to k^op qiJ t 

P t o h 1 om fl n b o r 3 ^l^r om v i o u n y^e a r n 

Particularly in New York City and Phi ladolphia , tho muiii-' 
mot foodinq proqram in 1976 and previous yearn had some upon- 
r.or orqan i /.at ionn that seemed especially prone to blatant 
abuses. In 1977 New York made a concerted effort to prevent 
such orqani zat ions from becominq sponsors aqain. This effort 
consisted primarily of extensive evaluations of all sponsor 
applications to screen out problem sponsors from previous 
years . 

Initially^ 47 applicant orqan i za t ions were denied par^ 
ticipation in the 1977 proqram in New York City because they 
had been problems In previous years. Of the 47 orqan i zat ions 
9 were later approved on the basis of appeals of the denials 
to hiqher authorities. Other p^roblem sponsors from previous 
years did not even apply for the 1977 program, particularly 
those under criminal investigation. Ultimately, about 60 
percent of the sponsors that were identified as problem cases 
in 1976 did not participate in the 1977 program in New York 
City. 

New Vork also took other steps to discourage or control 
organizations which sought participation in the 1977 summer 
feeding program for financial gain or other impropen pur- 
poses. The State agency (1) limited new sportftcrt^ to^'SO 
sites and generally limited previously parlficipatinq sponsors 
to 100 sites, (2) limited meal services to three a 'day,, in- 
stead of the maximum five a day permitted by Federal law and 
r egirlat ions , and (3) authorized most sites to sejrve no more 
than 300 children each meal. These limitations, more 
stringent than the Federal requirements, tended to discourage 
or at least control sponsors with improper motives because 
they limited the size of the sponsors* programs and con-- 
sequently the amounts of money going to those programs . 

Pennsylvania did not make adequate efforts to keep out ^ 
problem sponsors from previous years. ,One sponsor, in par-- 
^ticular, asked to serve 16,000 children in Philadelphia in 
1977 although numerous abuses were associated with its 
1976 program. The State initially denied the application 
but the applicant appealed the denial. The State did not . 
have adequate proof of , the applicant's 1976 abuses, but 
the Department of Agriculture's investigators offered to 
help the State fight the appeal or reduce the number of 
mealls the applicant could serve . if it was approved by 
deti^rmining whether 1^6,000 needy children would really be 
served by the sponsor . 
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Ix'i'cUi ? rvilnilat i n v<^s t i « i -i t ion*; wrrr iu)t hnimj m.itli* of otiMM 
i!f>f) I i r.u^ I . T'^*' ippl ir-mt w.i:; ^ippr ovrd and lunnriou:; ,\l»u;ii\*i 
W(M notiMi .tt^.nn in Ms 1 / 7 orc^qtiun. 

AlthouA]h c'.H 1 f o t in .1 • :;iimiiif*t t tM^jinq protjr ani lui:; not 
had t ht* laiqt' lu-alr. Matant atup;*v'. cdia r ac t (M' i ?j t i c f 
Pona.'iy 1 van i a and Nf»w York in 4)rovioui; yoars, t Statr';; 
cl fOrts to iif>provo :;f>onr'.or r> ooiild Lmprovi*d. Statr* 

official.'; t o 1 ft u;-. tliat all 5;[)onr.oi s tiad tx^on vir. it<Mi Ix'tort* 
approval^ f)liinrnMl. HowcwfM , tho rorordri wo tvvio\^o<\ 

for 46 approved Lor. Anqolei; r^pon.'^orr. t^ontain(Hi no ovidoru'o 
that S haci lu^on v/i.'wtf-^d. Als^,o thero woro 27 sponsor r., 
ntatowido^ thiit l)o<iijn f i n(^ opf^rationn hof oro hoinq 
approvmi, Thc^ apprcwal?^ woro qrantofj r o t r oac t i v«* 1 y from 
I to 2i days after victual 1 op<1 i nq .opor a t i ons becjan, 

The Department neod^j to make a more concerted effort 
to keep problem or qan i /^a t i ons out of the summer feedinq 
proqram. Situations sucdi an the one described above for 
Philadelphia should nt>t be allowed to hapnen. The Department 
should make sure that evidence of sponsors* poor performance, 
especially larqe soonsors, is systematically accumulated and 
preserved so that adequate qrounds will be available for 
keepinq such or qan i /.a t ions out of later years' proqrams. 

Evaluation of propo s e d sj_t e s 

As discussed earlier (see pp. 19 to 26), obtaininq 
adequate sites is critical to the success of the summer feed- 
ing program. The Service tried to achieve better sif^ 
evaluations by s tr enq then i nq its regulations for 1977 to re- 
quire preapproval visits to all large sites (over 300 in 
authorized participation) and to all nonschool sites in larqe 
cities. Despite this, however, many sites with inadequate 
facilities were approved in 1977. (See pp. 20 to 22.) 
New York generally visited sites before approving the/n, but 
did not conduct adequate evaluations. The other two States 
did not make all of the preapproval site visits required by 
Federal regulat ions . 

In our ApAl 1977 report, we said that all sites should 
be visited befor4 approval. We continue to believe this 
is desirable but recognize that exceptions might be warranted 
in an eiffort to use limited resources more efficiently. For 
example, schools or similar buildings which have been used 
in the program in previous years and which have adequate 
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.uitl foi fotMlin*} i liihltiMi in in<*lrm<Mi( wi«,i![wm . 

l^tMilMrto:; t<)r !;£)onsor .nvl 1 t tij^)^) 1 i oa t i or^v. 

Tho SiMVii'i**:; P> 7 7 r im| u 1 t i on :i <|.iv<* (In* St.ito:; ,iuthoi ity 
to «»: »t -lb 1 1 :;h < 1 1 i Tuv: for mii i t t i :;pon:;or .nul mti- 
.ipp 1 1 t I onr. . 'V\\o purf)o:;o of luioh (If.id I i rn*s w.ir; \n pro 
iTu>tt* oi<i«'rly .ind thoroiKjIi Vii 1 ini ^ i (M1 ot potent i.il j.ponr.or*; 
.\n(i .'.iti'?;. Tho thri^i» St^itt^s wt^ rt'vi^^Wf*(l <v; t .il) 1 i rilir d roioh 
I li'.id 1 1 nt v; tln^n iv^nor ccJ t h<Mn appiovin^ m.iny .iPfilio.it ion:; 

w*M 1 attiu fmiini} ope r t i on t)iM]an--in !;oinf» oai'**.'; r i^jht up 
to t tie en(i of fiMMlinti operations; in late An(]nj;t. 

Acc:ef)tinq lcir<p^ numbers oi ar>p 1 i oo t i on s aftor f^vMiincj 
()po r ,1 1 i oni". bfMpin (li?;rnptfni the monitorintj .lotivitio:; that, ar«^ 
ornoi.H at that f^har^e of thf* proqram. As fi i scMiTified on paq»v*; 
14 to monitor inq of" foedinc^ operationr. war. not acietjuate 

m Mr;/. Part of thin resulted from the diversion monitor- 
incj rfv;ourcHv'i to the evaluation of late application;;. Ap- 
proving atiditional sites and sponsors beyond the number that 
can adequately be handled with available monitorinc] resources 
also weakens the monitor inc^ effort. ! 

Th** S(^rvice's interim requlations for 1 978 provide that 
States must approve all otherwise acceptable sponsors whicfi 
apply after the application deadline, when failure to do so 
would deny the proqram to siqnificant numbers of needy chil-- 
dren, Althouqh we recoqnize that the purpose of the proqram 
is to feed as many needy children as possible, we believe 
that, it the States are qoinq to accomplish this objective 
without the abuses that have been so common in this proqram, 
they should have flexibility in deciding whether qivinq con- 
sideration to late applications would be in the best interest 
of the oroqram. 

IMPROVED CONTROL OF BIDDING AND CONTRACTING 



Proqram requlations for 1976 and earlier years did not 
contain specific requirements for State agencies' actions to 
control sponsors* contractinq activities with food vendors, 
includirtq the biddinq process. As a result, past proqram 
operations in some States were affected by serious procurement 
problems and abuses, including alleged vendor kickbacks to 
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sponsors, falsification of sponsors' reimbursement claims, 
improper award of contracts at the maximum rates to favored 
vendors, and a general lack of competition for food service 
contracts. 

• ^ 

The Service's 1977 regulations had specific provisions 
to prevent such abuses. They required that State agendies 
develop standard sponsor-vendor cdntracts, witness the( 
public bid opening for sponsors expected to receive moVe 
than $100,000, and approve all contracts of $100,000 or more 
and those exceeding the lowest bid by more than 2 cents a 
meal before they were finalized. The regulations also re- 
quired vendor bonding and health certification and gave 
State agencies the authority to require prospective vendors 
to register wi-fefe^he State agency. 

{ ' ■ ■ 

New York and California required sponsors to use State- 
developed standardized contracts as well as bi^ specifications 
that met or exceeded the Federal program requirements. 
Pennsylvania did not develop its own standard contract but 
required use of the Service-supplied model contract. It did 
not develop bid specifications. 

California and Pennsylvania monitored the bid opening 
of all sponsors expected to award contracts totaling over 
$100,000 as required by Federal reg.ulat ions ; bid advertise- 
ment and opening were conducted by the individual sponsors. 
New Yor li^-'-St'^te had even tighter control over the bidding 
process-Vit tftok over the bidding process of all sponsors that 
would ha^e vendor contracts totaling over $10,000. The State 
agency placed artd paid for the bid advertisements, received 
all bids on behalF--of the sponsors, and supervised the bid 
openings which were conducted at the State's offices in New 
York City. In addition. New York required the acceptance of 
the lowest qualified bid, with justification for rejection 
of the lowest bid if it was deemed unqualified. 

Of the three States, New 'York- was the only one that per- 
mitted only vendors previously approved by the State agency 
to. submit bids in response to the bid advertisements. Vendors 
whose past performance was unsatisfactory w^re not approved. 
Neither Pennsylvania nor California registered or approved 
vendors before the award of contracts. « 

■'• 

New York also was the only one of the three States that 
reviewed and approved all 1977 sponsor-vendor contracts for 
compliance with. Service program requirements and State 
contracting requirements. As a result of the Federal ^ 
regulations and the State's efforts regarding contracting, 
the Deij.artment 's Office of Audit found that in New York 



90 percent of the accepted bids were below the Service's 
maximum allowable reimbursement rates. In 1976 nearly all 
were at the maximum rate. " ■ 

•Penns^ylvania also reviewed sponsor-vendor contracts 
but did not perform thorough technical evaluations. Most 
contracts Wexe not reviewed until after their award, and the 
review process consisted primarily of an assurance that the 
model contract was filled out properly. During program 
operations, the lack of Stat§ agency review of con(tract 
terms became evident when problems surfaced regarding 
delivery schedules, types of meals served, packing .require- 
ments,^ and meal volume estimates. State personnel said 
that the staff who reviewed the contracts did not have the 
expertise needed to perform the reviews thoroughly.- 

We believe that the improved controls ovir sppns.ors* 
contracting activities was a key factor in reducing program 
abuses in 1977. The improvements in the Federal regulations 
and the more cTctive roles by some State agencies seemed to 
eliminate the fraudulent bidding and'contracting so common 
in previous years. . 

The Congress recognized the importance of tight con- 
trols over sponsor contracting and revised program leg- 
islation to require further tightening of contracting pro- 
cedures, as described in appendix I. (See pp. 54 and 5^5.) 

We believe that the changes in the legislation, if 
properly implemented, shoUl(^^ f ur ther strengthen the sponsor- 
vendor bid and contract process and help Assure the quality 
of food served to children. Additional Service, attention 
may be needed, however, to make, sure that Tihe changes are 
carried out properly. * x 

' INSUFFICIENT STATE PROGRAM MONITORING 
AND ACTION ON MONITORING RgSULTS ^ ' 

In 1976 program monitoring regulations were relatively 
weak, and State agencies' monitoring efforts in New York Ci,ty# 
Los Angeles County, and Philadelphia wer^, for the most part, 

"inadequate to assure the integrity of program operations and 
to mini^ze abuses. Also, when serious abuses were disclosed 
by the monitoring, the State agencies did not always terminate 
sponsors' operations promptly although they had the authority 
to do so for cause or convenience. In addition, due to ia lack 
of criteria for terminating sites, unsatisfactory sites were 

i^not closed until after h'umerous and repeated violations of 
regulations were disclosed. 
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For 1977 the Service recognized that . rnoni tor ing . was an 
important function that needed to be strengthened^ especially 
the monitor i^ng of sites operated by large sponsors in large 
urban areas. The 1977 regulations were revised to some 
extent on this basis^ but further strengthening is needed. 
None .'of the three States we reviewed met the Service'^s 1977 
monitoring requirements . 

\ The 1977^ regulations provided guidance on terminating 
participation of sponsors that failed to comply with procure- 
ment requiremeii^s but did not provide^ or require the States 
to provide^ guidance on termination of sites for other rea- 
sons. Termination or other action against sites repeatedly 
found to have violated ^program regulations in 1977 was 
inconsistent and indecisive. v 

In , fox the first time/ the States were made^ re- 

sponsible for some monitor ing of food vendor operations. 
The initial efforts by the St^es seemed to be a good 
starts although we did not cdnduct an indepth review in this 
area. The ef f ortS/.should be refined arnd improved in future 
years . v^" 

Sponsor-site^ monitoring 

In 1977 the ^1?ate agencies — evert with substantial extra 
Federal assistanc^ — were unable to meet their sponsor and site 
review requirement^^ during the first'4 weeks of program 
operations primarily because, of a lack of State agency monitor 
staffing as explairied below. 

— California was to monitor 1^411 s^tes in Los Angeles 
County; however/ the State agency monitor' staff was 
not large enough to carry out all required site re- 

^ views. In the city of Los Angeles/ for example/ the 
State monitors reviewed only 323 of 642 sites' of spon- 
sors operating 10 or more sites during th/e first 4 
weeks of operations. Program regulations required 
that each of these sites be reviewed. A State agency 
official said that the primary reason for not complet- 
ing ail large sportier si te reviews waa the increased* 
monitoring efforts needed for problem sponsors. 
Federal monitQi:ing in California was independent of 
the State monitoring effort. (See p. 19.) 

— New York^ due to budgetary constraints as discussed 
- on page 14^ did not hire its full monitoring com- 
plement for New York City but instead relied primarily 
on Federal personnel to monitor the 2^605 sites in 
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the city^. The monitoring concentrated on sponsors 
^ with the largest programs and was conducted in accord- 

ance wi*h an Office of Audit-designed statistical 
sampling approach. The sample results were used to 
determine the overall validity of the sponsors* claims 
and the amount by which each .should be reduced based 
on a projection of the percentage of meals the sample 
showed were ineligible.^ This procj^ure was substituted 
for the monitoring pattern prescribed in the Service's 
regulations. When the approach prescr ibed in the reg- 
ulations is usedr claims are redjj#ed only for meals 
the monitors determine are ineligible on the basis ^ 
of their direct observations with no projections^ to 
other days' activities wh^en no monitor is presertt. 

— Pennsylvallia hire^ only 23 monitors in 1977 with 12 
of the monitors assigned to monitor the 1^259 sites 
in ^Philadelphia. Due to the size of the Philadelphia 
program. and the problems associated with it, a joint 
' , Federal-State monitoring effort was established with 
45 Federal personnel assigned to assist in various 
program functions. This ef for t included the use of 
a statistical Sampling approach for the Philadelphia 
\ feeding site .visits> s^^ilar to the one used ^in New 
York City. However , vtfhe State refused to project 
the sample results to the sponsors V total claims. 

For 1978 the interim regulations contain monitoring re- 
quirements similar to the 1977 requirements except that, for • 
sponsors with 10 or more sites in large cities in large 
States, reviews are required of only 75 percent- of nonschool ^ 
sites and 25 percent of school siteg^ (instead of all of stich 
sites as previously required) during the first 4 ^eks of 
program operations. As in 1976 States are not required^ to 
visit all sponsors or all sites even orice durirfg progr.am 
operations. 

Service officials explained that they are trying to 
direct the monitoring to /where it is needed most. They said 
that the visits, are supposed to be concentrated on unproven 
sponsors and sites and on sites and sponsprs with a history 
of poor per forrfiance.. ^flthough we agree with this principle, 
we believe the overall level of monitoring needs to b.e in- 
'creased considerably, especially if the Service is going to 
continue to permit approval of siteis with inatJequate f acil- . 
ities. (Sei^ p. 26.) . 

Use of a statistical sampling approach for large sp^^^^ 
sors might be an effective means of maximizing the impact 

■ / ■ ■ ■ 
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of limited monitoring resources. As discussed earlier ( 
pp.- 25 and 26), however^ it may not be reasonable to reduce 
reimbursement claims for every ineligible meal claimed for 
sites with inadequate facilities^ A better approach might 
be to develop a statistical sampling olan oriented toward 
determining whether sponsors took reasonable steps to avoid 
having excess meals and take immediate action against those 
that have not'. This ^action should consist of reducing the 
sites' authorized participation levels and/or number of 
meal services or, in more serious cases, terminating the 
site. \ 

Inconsistent action on site 
monitoring reports 

The monitoring visits in the three urban centers 
(Los Angeles Coltrtty, Philadelphia, and New York City) dis- 
closed the same problems we noted in our visits. (These are 
described on p. 5.) On the basis of the violations disclosed 
during 1977 monitor visits, the^State agencies took corrective 
actions,- including terminating feeding sites, reducing the 
numbers of meals the sites were authorized to serve, limiting 
the tipes of meals that could be- served, and/disallowing 
reimjpi^sement for meal costs. 

Coi^lete data on the various kinds of actions taken by 
the three Stat,e agencies was not available. On f±he basis 
of available data, it appears that about 231 sites were 
terminated in New York City, 75 in Philadelphia, and 33 in 
Los Angeles County during 197-7. 
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-Regarding actions on problem sponsors and sites, we 
noted a lack of consistency in the. development and use . 
of criteria by the State agencies. inNew York the State 
agency had developed -guidelines for taking actions against 
problem sponsors and sites but the use of the guidelines 
was not mandatory and their application was inconsistent, 
-both at the. monitor level and the higher supervisory review 
level: If there had been specific mandatory guidelines, 
tho^e monitoring the program would have been in a much better 
position to provide uniform reviews and a more effective 
effort could have been achieved. 

In Pennsylvania the State agency initiaiaiy developed 
criteria for actions against sponsors and sites, but 
effective program control still was not achieved because of 
-incomplete implementation instructions and a lack of staffing 
Effective July 25, 1977, the Service and the State instituted 
more complete and specific guidelines developed specifically 
for Pennsylvania by the S'ervice for administrative acti^ 
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against sponsors and sites. Using the Service's guidelines, 
the State agency took various actions against 128 sites for 
program violations. 

The California State agency^ had no criteria for taking 
actions against sponsors or sites. At one site State mon- 
itors issued 29 notices for failures to comply with program 
regulations before the sponsor voluntarily closed the site 
3 weeks earlier than had been planned. A State agency offi- 
cial told us that concentrated ^surveillance of the sponsor 's 
activities contributed to the discontinuance of the sponsor's 
operation. It seems to us, htowevfr, that if specific termina- 
tion criteria had been available, this site could have been 
terminated by the State without such an ' inordinate u^e of 
monitoring resources. 

We believe that it 'is critical that the Service devel^j^, 
or require the States to develop, specific criteria for 
corrective action — termination, reduction of authorized meal > 
service, or other action — against sponsors and sites not ad- 
hering to program regulations. It is also essential that 
application of such criteria be made mandatory so that the 
criteria would be consistently a|J|)lied. -.If criteria ar% not 
developed arid consistently applied, the impact of monitoring — 
which already is inasJequate — is further diluted and becomes 
considerably less effective* 

Vendor monitoring 

The State agencies carried out a limited vendor visita- 
tion program during program' operations in 1977. The scope 
of their efforts — which included such areas as sanitation, 
Xejcordkeeping , and testing for compliance with meal require- 
ments — varied from State to State as follows. 

— California reviewed the operations of all 11 vendors 
in the State at least once. In addition. Federal per- 
sonnel made 32 vendor visits and inspections. These 
visits disclosed some deficiencies which (in five 
.instances ) necessitated revisits by the State. 
Geijerally, the deficiencies involved the delivery 
of inedible meals \and Jthe untimely delivery of meals. 

— Pennsylvania did not assign any State personnel to 
this function; however. Federal personnel visited 
two of the three Philadelphia vendor s once during 
program operations. These visits disclosed no 
serious deficiencies. 
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— New York, in conjuncti2>n with Service pers<Jnnelf 

conducted 40 vendor plant inspections during the 1977 
program operations. These inspections involved 18 of 
the 22 vendors. Several plants were visited more than 
once. From our review of the inspection reports , it 
seemed that they were rather superficial in content 
with few significant comments and few, if any, re- 
commendations for corrective actions. We have some 
doubt whether such inspection visits would have much 
impact on the quality of food served to children. 

The efforts to monitor vendors' operations in. 1977 — along 
with improved controls over contracting , as discussed on 
pages 32 ^ and 34 — seemed .to constitute a worthwhile start at 
controlling vendor operations. This monitoring shpuld be 
refined and strengthened in future years. 

-EXCESSIVE ADVANCE PAYMENTS TO SPONSORS 

Because many sponsors have been nonprofit organizations 
with limited resources, advances of funds have been necessary 
to help sponsors plan their summer activities and meet their 
financial obligations before their reimbursement claims are « 
approved. In the past, however, total advances to some spon- 
sors exceeded the amounts to which they ey^entually became 
entitled based on the number of eligible meals they served; 
this excess can be difficult to recover. 

The previous legislation required the Service to make 
advance payments to each State by June l,^uly 1, and 
August 1 so that the States cotild make advance payments to 
sponsors. The law required these payments to be the greater 
of (1) the amount spent in the same month the previous year 
(and eligible for-^reimbursement ) or (2) 65 perqent of the 
amount estimated to be spent in the current year. The 
legislation was interpreted as requiring that advances to 
the State3 be passed on to aponsor^ on the same basis. In 
additiStlf^ the program regulations authorized startup payments 
to sponsors not earlier than 2 months before feeding opera- 
tions began for their prefeeding activities, such as planning 
and contracting. In 1976 and previous^ years thef^se amount!^ 
f requently^exceeded the amoun^^^s the sponsors were ultimately 
entitled to on the basis of their final approved claims. 

In 1977 both California and Pennsylvania generally ad- 
vanced 65 percent of the spohsors* estimates of their re- 
imbursable expenses '^ach momzh. The Stat6 agencies did 
not analyze the sponsors' estimates to evaluate their 
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reasonableness. A Department audit rej^ort for Philadelphia 
shows that even a limited analysis of sponsors' needs might 
have resulted in $1.7 million less being advanced for 
August 1977. New York^ on the other hand, estimated the 
sponsors* reimbursable expenses itself using information 
obtained during the approval prp-cess and based its advances 
to sponsors on these amounts. The 1977 program regulations 
required State agencies to make thorough analyses of estimates 
of reimbursable expenses submitted by sponsors to assure the 
reasonableness of advance payments. ' 
■A 

In 6ur April 1977 report, we recommended that the 
legislation be changed to provide the States with flexibility 
to make advance payments to sponsors on the basis of State 
^ determination of n^ed. The Congress adopted our recommenda- 
tion and gave States the authority to establish the amount 
of a<^vance payments needed for each sponsor. This new pro- 
vision will have the desired effect, however, only if the 
States properly determine the sponsors' needs for fund ad- 
vances. " ' ^ 

We were unable to determine conclusively whether the 
1977 advances to sponsors were in excess of their needs be- 
cause the sponsors had not submitted their final payment 
claims or the claims had not been processed at the time we 
completed our fieldwork. It is likely that excessive amounts 
were advanced in California and Pennsylvania, however, because 
the State agencies* did not thoroughly evaluate sponsors' 
estimates of what their reimbursable expenses would be for 
1977. 

Rdc^overy of previous years' advances 

^ \ • 

In 1976 ^ere were 61 New York sponsors that had ad- 
vances outsti(nding which exceeded the amounts they w^e 
entitled to receive on the basis ot their reimbqr sabie co^s. 
These excesses totaled about $2.2 million. In 1977 some of 
these organizations were sponsors again and New York re- 
couped about $663,000 by refusing to make advance payments 
for 1977 until the outstanding advances for 1976 were repaid. 
This was consistent with program regulations which required 
States to recover overpayments of program funds to sponsors 
and cautipned that failure to return overpayments f rom ' 
previous years was grounds for declaring an applicant sponsor 
ineligible. Identical provisions 'are contained in the propos- 
ed 1978 regulations. r ' 

/ 

California and Pennsylvania did not use t-J:iis^rocedare 
in 19J7. For example, Pennsylvania advanced qifr^sponsor 
$400,000 even though it had an outstanding advance of 
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$273,000 from 1976. In this case the Service's regional 
office advised the State not to make the advance but the S^ate 
ignored the advice. The Department's Office of Audit re- 
commended that the State be considered liable for any re- 
lated fiscal loss if full recovery was not forthcoming. We 
concur in this recommendation in view of the fact that the 
Service's regulations required States to take all reasonable 
steps to promptly recover overpayments. Aggressive action 
such as that recommended b^ the Office of Audit should dis- 
courage States ^from needlessly advancing funds to sponsors 
that have not returned overpayments from previous years. 
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CHAPTER 4 



CO NCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

cfeNCLUSIONS 

Efforts by the Department of Agriculture and the New York 
State agency to eliminate abuses in the 1977 summer feeding 
program achieved some ^uccess. Although there were still con- 
siderable abuses in 19/7 in all three locations we reviewed, 
and additional legislative and administrative actions are 
needed to overcome the remaining problems contributing to the 
abuses r there was little or no evidence in the three States 
of many of the flagrant abuses of previous years* The 
Department's and New Yor k * s efforts to allow only honest 
sponsors into the ^program and to control sponsors * bidding 
and contracting activities were largely responsible for the 
improvements in 1977. 

A major basic problem in some States continues to be 
the legislatively imposed limits on Federal funds for State 
administrative expenses. This problem pervaded all activ- 
ities conducted by States , such as New York which tried very 
hard to administer the 1977 program properly but was faced 
with enormous and complex problems in the process. 

If the States are to be kept in the program ^nd have 
any hope of consistently good administration, the Secretary 
of Agriculture must be given more flexibility to provide the 
amounts of adminisE^^tive funds the States actually need* 
Adequate funds for State adminis|:ration wi^l notv of course, 
guarantee good administration , but we believe it is certainly' 
a prerequisite for this program. Present program legislation 
provides adequate funds for -some States, but additional ad*- 
ministrative funds could be effectively used in States where 
the bulk of program funds ^re spent and where most^of the 
abuses have occurred. 

Factors other thpn inadequacies in State administrative 
funds also contr ibuted to State s-t^af f ing problems — especially 
in Pennsylvania. It will be difficuLt for the Service to 
insist that the States provide staff adequate^to administer 
the program unless adequate Federal funds can be provided ' 
to cover <State administrative costs. In the absence of ad- 
equate funds, it may become necessary for the Department to 
regularly supplement State staffs with its own perspnnel. 

Anothef basic problem is the combination of factors that/ 
encourages some sponsors — those operating sites without ^ 
refrigeration or facilities for feeding children in inclemen^ 
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weather — to overstate their reimbursement claims. Although 
better efforts are needed to obtain sites with adequate 
facilities, it may not be possible to obtain such sites in 
some areas despite extensive efforts to do so.__j>his pro- 
blem needs the attention of the Congress and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Specific Department attention must be directed to 
minimizing problems in various program areas. These include: 

— Determining areas' eligibility for program 

benefits. ■, ' 

— Clustered and overlapping feeding sites. 

— Keeping sponsors that had poor performances 

in previous years put of the' program. ■' 

— Visiting proposed feeding sites before they 
are approved. fvj,^ ^ 




— Deadlines for sponsor ^"Ifp^^ . 

— Monitoring prog ram feeding operations . 

— Cr i ter ia for taking , action against sponsors 
and sites found to be violating program 
regulations . 

— Advancing funds to sponsors, 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CON GRESS 

:^ ■ • ■ 

I 

We recommend that the Congress amend the legislation 
authorizing t,he summer feeding program to provide for a 
b^ase cei ling (using the same formula now in the law) for 
State administrative costs and authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to approve additional amounts, up to a higher 
ceiling , if he determines this to be needed for particular 
States because of unusual circumstances. The amended leg- 
islation should require the Secretary to make a study of' , 
State administrative costs to determine what the higher I 
ceiling should be. We recommend alsd that the Secretary be ^ 
required to establish criteria and standards, on the basis 
of the study., for recognizing the various kinds of unusual 
circumstances that would justify payments above the base 
ceiling and for determining the amounts of such payments. 
The Secretary should be required to report the results of 
'his study to the Congress by November 1, ;L978, so that the 
new procedure can be implemented for the 1979 program. ' 
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To accomplish this recommendation, subsection 13(k) of 
the National School Lunch Act should be amended by adding 
the following to that subsection: 

"Provided further that the Secretary may make 
additional payments to States needing additional 
administrative funds because of unusual cir- 
cumstances in*.those States. The maximum amount 
of such additional payments, along with criteria 
and standards for justifying the additional pay- 
ments and for determining the amount in each 
case, shall be determined by the Secretary on the 
basis of a study he shall perform of State ad- 
ministrative costs in the summer food service 
program for children. The results of this study, 
including the maximum additional payments the 
Secretary determines pursuant to this subsection, 
shall^ be reported to the Congress no- later than 
November 1, 1978." v 

MATTER FOR CONSID ER ATION BY THE CONGRESS 

The problem of finding adequate sites at which to operate 
the summer feeding program and determining what steps should 
be taken when adequate facilities cannot be obtained needs 
attention by the Congress and the Secretary. Solving this 
problem is not easy. Alternatives for consideration include 
the following: 

—Continue the'present approach but emphasize a 
greater effort to obtain sites with adequate 
facilities and allow payment for some meals not 
eaten by children at the site (whertsites seem 
to be taking adequate steps to minimiee waste). 

— Encourage the participation of schools by -pro- 
viding for reduced Federal and/or State financial 
assistance to school districts refusing to allow 
school facilities to be used for the summer feeding 
program. This should be coupled with adequate ad- 
ministrative funding to cover the schools' costs. 

=» 

— Hold back ^he program from areas in which adequate 
facilities cannot be obtained and rely on pressure 
from various government agencies and the public to 
persuade school officials to make. school facilities 
available. 

As discussed on pages 24 to 26, none of the alternatives 
seem ideal; they all have varying degrees of advantages and 



drawbacks. In evaluating the alternatives^ however , one 
overriding factor should not be forgotten — the objective 
of the summer feeding program is to feed needy children and 
the alternative which accomplishes this objective most 
efficiently and effectively is the one which should be im- 
plemented. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE . 

/. 

We recommend that^ to improve the administration of t,he 
summer feeding program, the Secretary of Agriculture have the 
Food and Nutrition Service: 

— Make Si^re the States follow the procedures outlined 
in their program plans for identifying areas eligible 
for the summer feeding program . 

— Give States the option of accepting or rejecting 
sporvsors* applications submitted after the deadline 
established by each State. 

— Require States to describe in their program plans the 
specific procedures they will use to prevent over- 
lapping and clustering of feeding sites and make sure 
these procedures, once approved by the Service, are 
implemented. 

- — Make sure the States are taking adequate steps to 
keep out of the program sponsors that committed 
substantial abuses in previous years, including the 
collection and retention of needed evidence of 
abuses . 

— Hold States liable for losses due to ( 1 ) the 

States ' not properly evaluating sponsors ' requests 
for advances of funds and (2) States * advancing 
f uncf s to sponsors which owe money from previous 
years' advances. 

— Determine the feasibility of developing a statistical 
sampling approach for program monitoring oriented 
toward taking early action against sponsors and sites 
violating program requlations , such as r educ inq the 
numbers of meals or meal services author i zed or 
terminating the si te or sponsor par ticipation . 

— Develop or require States to develop mandatory criteria 
for taking early action against, sponsors and sites 
found to have violated program regulations. 
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We recommend also that, until such time zips additional 
funds can be provided for needed State administration, the 
Secretary have the Food and Nutrition Service- require the 
States to concentrate preapproval site visits and prodram 
monitoring on sites which do not have adequate facilities 
at the site for storing leftover meals and for feMing 
children in inclement weather if such sites are^ t^^ron- 
tinue to be approved. 

We recommend farther that, until additional funds can 
be made available for needed State administration, the 
Secretary direct that Departmenff personnel and resources 
continue to be made available to supplement Ctate 
administrative efforts as needed. 

In addition^ we recommend that, at such time as addi- 
tional funds can be made available for State administra- 
tion, the Secretary have the Service require the States to 

— visit and inspect all proposed sites before approving 
them^ except sites that have a proven record of 
satisfactory participation in the program and which 
have adequate facilities at the sites for storing 
leftover meals and for^feeding children in inclement 
weather , and 

— increase program monitoring in the first 2 weeks 
of program operations, with emphasis on new sites^ 
, s sites without adequate facilities, and other 

sites which are prone to violating the regulations. 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION ' 

' We discussed the matters presented in this report with 
Department of Agriculture and Food and Nutr i tion *Service 
officials and obtained their oral comments. . They . general ly 
concurred in our findings and their views are recognized i 
as appropriate throughout the report. They also agreed 
with our recommendations and have begun actions to im- 
plement some of them, in some instances doing so on their 
own before we discussed our recommendations^ wi th them. v; 

The Department's overall actions and i ts = contiinuing ^ 
interest in improving the administration of th^, summer 
feeding program are encouraging. Much' remains .V6 .be done, 
however, and we urge the Department to further .intensify its 
efforts to prevent and detect program abuses while still 
feeding needy children. 
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APPENDIX I 



STATUS OF PREVIOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 



Since our last report on the summer feeding program 
(CED-77-59, Apr. l5j 1977) was issued, the Congress has en- 
acted new legislation designed to strengthen the prbgram 
and eliminate the abuses and deficiencies that adversely 
affected previous program operations, '^e new legislation 
(Public Law 95-166, Nby. 10, 1977, sec. 2, 91 Stat. 1325) 
extends the program through September 30, 1980, and incor- . 
porates many of the legi^slative and administrative chang&s 
recommended in our last report. The Department of 
Agriculture iqi^pi^po rated some of our other recommendations 
into the Food ah<|{^Nutr i tion Service's program regulations. 



The extent to which each of our recommendations was 
adopted is described in the following sections . Those re- 
commendations which were not fully adopted but which we 
believe should be further considered are discussed and 
repeated in the report; those sections of this appendix 
are cross-referenced to applicable parts of the report* 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS ^ 



In view of past program abuses, we recommended tnat the 
Congress enact certain legislaftive changes to help eliminate 
and minimize the extent of abuses and to improve future pro- 
gram operations. 

Sponsor eligibility - 



The previous legislation i,( Public Law 94-105) provided 
that "Any eligible service institution shall receive the 
summer program upon its request." This provision had created 
the impression among some States in 1976 that all nonprofit 
service institutions that applied to be sponsors were auto-- 
mat:^cally eligible and had to be approved. 

We recommended that the Congress clarify that -the leg- 
islation did not require approval of every service institution 
that applied. The Congress adopted our recommendation and ' p 
deleted the wording that implded automatic sponsor approval. 

Establishing childreh's eligibility 



on an area basis — eligible areas we.re those in H^rhich at 
least one-^third of the children were eligibly for iree or 
. rjfeduced-pr ice school meals/ In 1976 the States f^und this 
^£qairement difficult to use in determining the eligibility ^ 
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of var iou5<^areas and of residential summer camps not located 
in target' areas . 



We recommended that the Congress revise the el ig ibil ity 
^criteria to • 

— establish census tract data as the primary criterion 
for determining site eligibility or replace the area ^ 
eligibility concept with eligibility based on the 
need of the individual participants an3 

— require that residential camp? and other sponsors 
requiring enrollment, in their programs be paid only 
for meals for individual children determined to be 
needy. 

* In the November 1977 legislation, the Congress retained 

Vooth the area eligibiliii^y concept and the criteria in the pre- 4 
' vious legislationj^however^ as an option it provided for 
determining children's eligibility on the basis of individual 
ne'bd; that is, income statements. In addition, the Cong,ress 
adored our recommendation that camps be reimbursed only for 
meals served to children eMgible for free or reduced-price 
school meals. 

tt ^ 

In 1977 New York successfully used t^e area eligibility 
criteria outlined in the l^w. Accordij^^y, w^ believe that 
an Apia's eligibility can- be established without un^ue diffi?^ 

culry under the existing procedure . (See^ppv ifc^and 27.f 

/ 

\ 

Meal S ep vice .V - . 

The previous legislation stated that: 



i 



"No serv^^ce institution^ shall be prohibited from V, 
' serving breakfasts, suppers, and meaL supplements 

I j^s well as lunchep y^nless the service period of ^ t 

dif f ^rentM^eals coirici^des ot overlaps." - ^ • 

■ . r^' ^ ■ . , , - 

This provision appeared to nva.ke m^al approvals martdatoiTy, 
resulting in States^ in ^976 roat^nely approving t7»^number 
of food service's — uy^to 5 a day — desired by the sponsors. 

In view of the,^pi:ogram ' s.^-orb^ and operating prob- 

lems-, we recbmmeodet^ that th^ Congress reduce the number ck^ 
authorized ineals to brfeajjcfast, lunch, and a supplement, exc^t 
for residential camps. The CongreB^ adopted our recommenda- 
tion and res-t-r icted meal service t^A a maximum of three meals, a 
day including a meal^^ supplement , extcept for residential camps 
which are authorized to serve up to \our meais a day. 
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gtate admini'str ative funds a 

The previous legislation provided that State costs for 
'admi,nister ing the summer program would be reimbursed up to 
2 percent of program costs in, each State eaph year. In 
1976 this provision made it very difficult for some States 
to plan and budget their activities because the amount of 
administrative funds to which they were entitled was not 
known until after program/ completion / and the money advanced 
to them had already been /spent. Also the Secretary did not^^ 
have flexibility to provide different amounts to States vt^h 
different needs. Conseqiiently , some States did not spejra 
all of the administrative funds ultimately available, while 
others exceeded their 2-p|ercent limi^Wtion, 

In view of the serious drawbacks in this method of ^ 
reimbursement r we recommended that the .Congress give the 
Service authority to negotiate with the States to determine a 
maximum amount for reimbursement of actual State administra- 
tive costs, bas.ed on State-prepared budgets and plans^ The 
Congress did not adopt our recommendation; instead, ^t^pro- 
yided a graduated scale of percentages based on prograni ^ 
costs in the preceding fiscal year. Under this new tormula, 
' States with small program? can receive substantl-aJJ.y ihore 
than they did before, butT increases for States with large 
programs will^e insignificant. In addition, the Department 
was given th^ authority to adjust State entitlements to 
reflect changes in thet size of th^ States* programs since 
the preceding fiscal year. 

We continue to believje that the Secretary should have 
more flexibility in funding State administrative costs. 
(See pp. 17 and 18. ) . 

S ponsor admin istrc^tiye costs 

The t>J^evious legislation provided foi: sponsors to be 
reimbursed for their actual administrative costs subject to 
a ceiling based on a speci'l^ied amount per meal for each type 
of meal service. This provision created an incentive for 
waste and mismanagement. if sponsors increas^ed the number 
meals reported served, t^e. maximum amount of thte admin- 
istrative funds they co^d receive was also increased. 

y Tp^^elirainate. the adverse incentive, we recoml^^Sed that 
--the Congress provide for maximum sponsor administrat^jjt^'e^'bst 

rei^ibur sement on the basis of programs-related budgets approved 
^^by^tjie^ States. The Congress accepted our suggestion and Rco- 
|/ided that every sponsor, when appWing for par ticipatiCxn in 
the program, submit a complete budget for administrative costs 



If 
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related to the programr subject to approval by the States. 
Also the legislation requires the Secretary to make a study 
of sponsor administrative costs to be used as basis for 
setting overall ceilings. Because the Department has not 
had time to complete the studyr this provision will not be 
implemented in 1978r and the cents-per-meal limitations will 
continue to be used. The study is underway and the new pro- 
vision should be implemented in 1979, (See p. 24.) 

Advance payments to sponsors 

The previous legislation required that the Service' make 
advance payments to each State to enable it to make advance 
payments to sponsors. The payments were to be the greater of 
(1) the amount earftbd in the same month in the previous year 
or (2) 65 percent of the amount expected to be earned during 
the month. The law was interpreted as requiJ^ing States to 
pass on the advance funds to each sponsor in the same amount 
as was proj/ided to the State. 

In 1976 this provision resulted in some sponsors' re- 
ceiving advance payments larger than their cast^needs or 
their eligible claims for r eimbur semenjt ^ becaus^.of sponsor 
overestiipates of program size. Tp prevent such oVerpayments r 
we recommended that the Congress cfive the States the 
flexibility to make advance payments to sponsors on the basis 
of State determinations of need. ' ^ 

The Congress adopted our recommendation and gave States 
the authority, to establish the.ajpount of advance payments 
to be given to each sponsor. *^^'' 

Program regulations 

> 

The previous legislation cequired the 'Department to 
publish' final program regulations, guidelines, applications, 
at^d handl?ooks by March- 1 of each fiscal year. State 
officials' described this date as too late for orderly 
ptogram implementation and cited it as a contributing cause 
<a for the problems affecting the program in 1976. " 

We recommended that, to provide the States and sponsors 
more pl^^nning tije, the Congress require the Department to 
! publish final i^e^ulations by January 1 hnd guidelines, appli- 
cations, ahd handbooks by February 1. The. Congress adopted ^ 
our recommendation btit the Department was unable^ to meet 
'these publication dates 'for the 1978 program. Depax-tm^nt 
officials said the delay was because th^ new law/was noF\ 
finally approved until November 10, 1977, and because the 
law contained a number of new ^pvisions which required coi 
siderable groundwork before regulation issuance. 

■ ; - 50. 53 
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Interim regulations dealing with definitions. State 
agency responsibil ities , State management pland, State admin- 
istrative funds, program funds, and program payments were 
issued on January 31, 1978. Proposed regulations on the re- 
mainder of the program were issued on February 3. The 
Department planned to issue final regulations by March 24. 

Limiting program sponsorship 

The 1976 ptogram was adversely affected by serious 
program abuses which generally involved private nonprofit 
sponsors. About --three-fourths of the sponsors were private 
nonprofit organizations; the others were schools or city 
and county government agencies, such as park departments. 
The public agencies appeared to operate relatively good pro- 
grams.-/ ' 

Because the program is designed to continue into the 
. summer the benefits of the school feeding programs available 
during school months, and schools and "public agencies appeared 
to operate without the widespread abuses that seem to be 
motivated by opportunities for_economic gain, we recommended , 
that the Congress limit prt)^ram~^ponsorship to schools, public 
agencies, and nonprofit residential^^amps . 

Although the Congress did not fullV adopt our i^^ecommenda- 
tion, it enacted sponsor eligibiXisty criteria and an order of 
priority for sponsor p^rogram participationNwhich gave top 
priority to local schod^s. These measures intended to 

yiaximize the use of scjjool food service facilities, as well as 
the facilities of sponsors preparing meals themselves instead 
of buying meals already prepared. Jn additibn\ the eligibil- 
ity criterfa and the emphasis on schools and self-preparation 
sponsors should help alleviate the widespread abuses that 
have affected private nonprofit sponsors in previous years. 
We believe further consideration should be giveri to limita- 
tions on feeding sites. (See pp. 24 to 26.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE . . " 1 

^SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ^ 

' ^ . — . ^ _ 

I \ I ■ ■ 

In addition to the legislative recommendations outlined 

above, the Congress also incorporated in the new legislation 
several of our recommendations to the Secretary for admin- 
istrartive changes. These and other administrative' recommenda- 
tion^ from our April 1977 report are discussed bel^w. 

Sponsotv applications ' ^ J ■ 

For the 1976 program the Service's regulations required 
that sponsor applicat^loiV^ be submitted to the ^tates at 
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least 30 days before the start of food service. This gave ' 
insufficient time for some States to adequately evaluate pro- 
spective sponsors' qual if ications ^ and many incompetent and 
dishonest sponsors were approved for the 1976 program. 

The 1977 regulations required States to establish the 
date by which sponsor applications had to be submitted ♦ This 
provision helped alleviate some the problems that occurred in 
1976; however, the sponsor approyal^process continued to be a 
problem in California and Pennsylvania. (See pp. 30 to 32.) 

We recommended that program regulations require cthat* 
sponsor application dates established by the State^ be in- 
cluded in State program plans and be subject to State approv- 
al. The new legislation mandates the inclusion of the State's 
schedule for applications by sponsors in the State program 
plans to be submitted for annual apprpval by February 15. 
However r the Department's proposed regulations for the 1978 
program would diminish the effects of having a deadline for 
sponsor applicauions . We disagree with the proposed regula- 
tions.,^ (See p. 32.) 

Sponsor termination 

Although States had the authority to terminate sponsors 
for cause and convenience, we found no instances in 1976 
where sponsors with serious problems in their operations 
were terminated. Before the 1977 requlations were issued, we 
proposed that the Department provideSguidance to^the States 
regarding grounds for terminating sponsor^ par ticipation and 
for providing alternate means of continuifng the feeding oper- 
ations of terminated sponsors. " 

The 1977 regiAjations partially addressed' this matter by 
providing guidance on sponsor termination, for failure to 
comply with procurement requirements; however, they did hot 
provide criteria for terminating a sponsor for otherwise 
unsatisfactory performance and did not suggest alternate 
means for feeding children of terminated Sponsor s . We re- 
commended such criteria in our April 1977 report. 

The Congress requires in the new legislation that ^ 
State program plans for^l978 and subsequent years include 
the States' plans for tin^ely and effective action against 
c program viola^rs^ We concur in this requirement; however r 
\ we continue tfifbelieve that the Departmet^t should provide 
criteria for rerminating a sponsor for grounds other than 
failure to comply with procurement regulations. <See 
pp. 37 and 38 . ) ^ 

ERLC 
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The 1976 regulations required that sponsors subftiit in- 
formation On each proposed site but did not define what 
constituted an acceptable site and failed to provide criteria 
and procedures for site approval. As a result, most sites 
were routinely approved with the consequence that many 
unsatisfactory sites were approved. 

> , , ■ 

The regulations for 1977 limited the number of chil- 
dren that could be served at a feeding site, the number of 
sites per sponsor, and the number of children to be served 
by a sponsor it all its sites withoat further specific state 
action. State personnel were required to conduct preprogram 
site visits to all nonschool sites in larger cities. In addi- 
tion, the States were given the authority to limit the tvoe 
of meals servr'' ^Jffc 



to 




We recort^ended that the regulations be further revised 

—define what constitutes an acceptable feeding site; 

—require States to visit all sites before approval; and 

require States to disapprove flustered sites to 
reduce competition for children, unless such 
clustering is necessary to feed eligible children 
/m the are^. =. 

\ "^he new legislatl\3n did not address these recommenda- 
J'i^IJc the regulations in effect for 1977 did not result 

m cbmplete elimmatib^n of the problems. (See pp. 28^ 29 31 
and 32.) We believe l^rther changes are needed. 

Site te rmination 

^ ~ 

o*. u regulations for 1976 and earlier years gave the 

States the authority to terminate sponsors, but did not pro- 
vide criteria for terminating unsatisfactory sites. Con- J 
sequentiy, unsatisfactory sites in 1976 were nfct closed until'^ 
disclosure of repeated and numerous violations. The 1977 
regulations provided that States restrict sites to one meal 
service a day for certain violations of food service require- 
ments.^ However, the Department also should have provided 
criteria and guidance for terminating individual sites and 
oSr K'l'S?7%'e;o??'' '^"''"^ ''''' recommended, in , 

. ^i^^^!;*!?; the new legislation requires that State ^program 
plans for 1978 ^nd^^sequent years include the States' plans 
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for timely and effective action against program violators, 
we continue to believe that the Department should provide 
criteria and guidance for terminating individual sites and 
for proV^iding alternate feeding sites. .(See pp. 37 and 38. 



Program regulations, for 1976 and earlier years did not 
give State agencies adequate control oyer sponsors' bidding 
and contracting activities. As a result, past program 
operations were adversely affected by serious procurement 
problems and abuses. The 1977 regulations, in part, 
addressed these problems; however , we concluded thatf^addi- 
tional requirements were needed and made the following re- 
commendations. 



— Sponsors who contract for food services be required 
to publicly solicit bidders through specified means 
of advertising. We suggested advertising in two 
or more general circulation newspapers, as well as 
as in trade journals , the Commerce Business Daily, or 
other appropriate media whenever practicable. 

—Sponsors be required to accept the lowest bid unless 
circumstances make acceptance of another bid more 
beneficial to the program (rather than to the sponsor) 
and this can be adequately justified to *the State. 



— After the bid openings, but before award of contracts 
exceeding $100,000, States be required to evaluate 
prospective vendors. We suggested that States in- 
spect the vendors' food preparation facilities, inquire 
into potential conflicts ^f interest between the con- 
tracting parties, and cor . der the vendor's previous; 
t>erformance in this and other child nutrition programs. 

— All sponsor-food vendor contract awards for sponsors 
entering contracts totaling more than $100,000 be 
subject to State approval. 

The Congress strengthened the bidding" and contracting 
process by enacting provisions which require 

— the registration and approval by 6tate agencies of 
vendors, together with maintenance of a central record 
of all*- registered vendors by the Department; 

— that sponsors may contract on a competitive basis only 
with vendors registered by the State; 
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— the use of a standard State-developed contract for 
sponsor-vendor contracting?-. 

— the use of Department-developed requirements governing 
bid and contract procedures, including, but not limited 
to, bonding ' requirements , procedures for review of con- 
tracts by States, and safeguards to prevent collusive 
bidding activities between sponsors and vendors; 

— that to assure meal quality, states prescribe model 
meal specifications and model food qualify standards; 

— that all sponsor-vendor contracts include menu cycles, 
local food safety standards, and food quality standards 
approved by the .States; and 

— that all sponsor-vendoi/^ contracts include provisions 
for periodic inspections of meals to determine bacteria 
levels and that the bacteria level conform to local 
health authority standards. 

We believe that these requirements, if properl'y im- 
plemented, should strengthen the sponsor-vendor bid and con- 
tract process and help assure the quality of food sepved to 
children. (See p. 34. ) 

Timing administrative ' fund advances to States 

. In 1976 the final advanbe of funds for State administra- 
tive costs was made as late as August, although.it was planned 
for July 15. Several States complained that the last advance 
was needed earlier to match their actual cost needs and that 
the late receipt of the advance prevented them from spending 
the funds for needed administrative measures. 

- 0 

/ ^ Before the 1977 regulations were issued, we suggested 

- II that the Department make the final advances by June 15. The 
1977 regulations provided some acceleration of advances to 
States, although the final advance was still due no later 
than July 15. The final advance date apparently did not pre- 
sent a problem to the States in 1977. Consequently, "be- 
lieve that the actions taken by the Department in this matter 
were adequate. 

State program staffing • 

Late hiring plus underestimating actual staff needs by 
the States .resulted in State agencies not having the per- 
sonnel needed to adequately monitor and administer the 1976 
program. We proposed that the Service require permanent,' 
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full-time or equivalent, year-rounri State aqency staffing 
in each State where the program was expected to exceed 
$S million a year . 

The Department did not adopt our oroposal for 1977 but 
simply required that State staffing be available in sufficient 
time to properly plan and implement the program. We included 
our proposal as a recommendation in our April 1977 report. 
Th«? Congress indirectly addressed this matter by requiring th« 
Department to establish standards and effective dates for 
proper, efficient, and effective State program administration 
and by requiring State program plans to include the gtate's 
administrative budget. 

\ 

The interim regulations for 1978 are more specific than 
last year's regulations regarding state staffing^ They con- 
tain deadlines to ensure that administrative and field staff 
personnel are available when needed and require additional 
hiring of necessary personnel because of unant icioated program 
growth or program irregularities. These changes, if properly 
implemented, should direct the attention needed to the area 
of state staffing . ^ ;, 

Program monitori il q by States 

The 1976 regulation's required limited monitoring of spon- 
sors and their sites by the States. The States' monitoring 
efforts in major urban areas, for the most part, were inad- ^ 
equate to assure the integrity of program operations and to 
minimize abuses. 

The 1977 regulations strengthened the requirements for 
state monitoring of sponsors and sites and, for the first 
time, made the States responsible for some monitoring of 
food vendor operations. ' These did not fully incorporate our 
proposals. We recommended that the Department require the 
states to 

r 

— visit all sites during the first 4 weeks of opera- 
tions and concentrate subsequent monitoring on 
sites with serious deficiencies and 

--include in State program plans informatipn on the 
frequency of visits to feeding sites and vendors 
and the scope of State monitoring. 

The new legislation does not address or mandate site 
visitT^tion requirements. However, it requires that State 
progr'am plans for 1978 and future years include the States' 
plans for monitoring and inspecting sponsors, feeding sites, 
and vendors and for ensuring that vendors do hot enter into 

m 9 
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contracts for more meals than they can provide effectively 
and efficiently. - j \ 

We concur in these requirements; however, we continue to 
believe that State program monitoring of sites must be in- 
creased to assure the propriety of orogram operations and 
the validity of final sponsbr claims. (See pp. 34 to 38.) 

Sp onsor recordkeeping 

Sponsor recordkeeping in sufficient detail to justify 
the reimbursement claimed is needed to protect the Qpygrn- 
menfs interest. The maintenance of inadequate and false 
sponsot. and site records has been a continuing program problem 
and was one of the major problems affecting program operations 
m some of the States we visited in 1976 and 1977. 

The regulations called for maintaining records on the 
number of meals reported as being served. However, such in* 
formation had not been, adequate to support the sponsors' 
claims. Consequently, we recommended the regulations be re- 
vised to require sponsors to keep rosters of the names of 
children Served daily to support claims for reimbursements. 
The Congress did not adopt this recommendation in the new 
legislation nor did the Department in its 1978 regulations. 

On the basis of our review of the 1977 program, we con- - 
tmue to tjelieve that, because of the incentives for some 
•sponsors i^o overstate their reimbursement claims, existing 
recordkeeping requirements will not be sufficient to ensure 
proper claims. Other, more basic changes are needed. (See 
pp . 24 to 26 . ) 
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